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PART    II.— Continued. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HE  second  day  after  the  dinner- 
party, Bee  was  entertaining 
callers.  Mrs.  Price  and  Miss 
Bell  were  in  the  drawing-room  drinking 
tea,  and  talking  with  great  enjoyment. 
Each  was  pleased  to  have  fallen  in  with 
the  other,  because  of  the  opportunity  it 
gave  her  to  add  to  her  stores  of  gossip; 
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and  each  was  very  amiable  to  Bee,  and 
profuse  in  her  assurances  that  the  dinner 
had  gone  off  extremely  well. 

4 1  was  so  glad  to  see  Mr.  Fairfax  at 
last/  said  Miss  Bell,  i  and  I  was  quite 
delighted  with  him.  He  seems  a  very 
pleasant  person  in  society ;  not  at  all  what 
I  expected  to  find  him.' 

'  His    manner   is   too   absent,    I    think/ 
sai.dvk  M^'.:.  jPrice.      'That    spoils    it,    and 
/•ygiyfes:  Ship}*;. quite   a   gauche   appearance   at 
times.' 

4  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Price,  I  wouldn't 
call  him  gauche.  He  is  quite  a  gentle- 
man.7 

'  He  has  a  dreamy  way  all  the  same/ 
insisted  Mrs.  Price.  4  When  I  was  talking 
to  him,  he  didn't  seem  always  to  hear  what 
I  was  saying,  and  he  looked  at  me  in  a 
very  absent  way.' 
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1  He  has  lived  so  much  alone/  put  in 
Bee. 

'  Of  course/  said  Miss  Bell,  '  he  isn't 
used  to  society.  No  wonder  he  is  a  little 
thoughtful,  and  not  very  talkative.  But 
I  found  him  very  agreeable.  He  wasn't 
exactly  absent — quiet  and  grave  certainly, 
but  much  more  cheerful  than  I  should  have 
thought  him.  You  wouldn't  call  him 
absent,  would  you,  Beatrice  ?' 

'  Yes,  he  is  absent  sometimes/ 

'Surely  not  with  you/  said  Mrs.  Price, 
with  significance. 

1  Oh  yes,  with  everybody,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed.  The  boys  wake  him  up 
most  thoroughly.7 

'  Pie  seemed  to  get  on  very  well  with 
you/  said  Mrs.  Price.  <  I  thought  you  the 
best  of  friends.' 
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'  It  was  quite  marked/  said  Miss  Bell, 
with  a  little  laugh. 

Bee  laughed  too,  and  made  a  careless 
joking  answer. 

'  But  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  hand 
him  over  to  Helen  Carlyon,'  said  Mrs. 
Price.  '  You  must  look  better  after  him.' 

Bee  had  heard  such  jokes  as  these  often 
enough  before,  and  they  had  never  made 
any  impression  on  her,  except  that  they 
sometimes  annoyed  her  slightly.  She 
thought  them  in  bad  taste;  but  as  they 
had  been  made  about  men  whose  behaviour 
to  her  had  not  justified  them,  she  had 
readily  forgiven  them  on  the  score  that 
they  meant  nothing. 

She  received  this  pleasantry  as  carelessly 
as  its  predecessors,  but  she  disliked  it  a 
great  deal  more,  and  she  turned  the  con- 
versation as  quickly  as  she  could.  Miss 
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Bell  soon  turned  it  back  again,  and  put 
some  searching  queries  about  Mr.  Fairfax's 
plans. 

'  Was  it  true  that  he  was  going  to  live  at 
the  Manor  House?' 

'  Oh  no,  not  at  all.  He  disliked  the 
Manor  House,  and  was  going  away  very 
soon/  said  Bee  coolly.  '  Indeed/  she 
added,  laughing,  '  he  would  have  gone 
before,  but  he  stayed  for  the  sake  of  the 
boys,  that  they  might  keep  the  5th  of 
November  in  the  park.  He  has  bought  a 
quantity  of  fireworks  for  their  entertain- 
ment.' 

i  Isn't  he  going  to  stay  the  winter?' 

c  No ;  I  believe  he  is  going  away  as  soon 
as  the  oth  is  over.' 

1  There/  reflected  Bee,  when  her  visitors 
had  gone,  '  I  hope  that  that  piece  of  intel- 
ligence will  stop  their  remarks  and  con- 
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jectures,  and  prevent  their  repeating  them 
to  all  the  parish.  How  hateful  it  is  that 
one  cannot  feel  friendly  towards  a  man 
without  having  such  tilings  said!  Fortu- 
nately he  is  going  away.  I  couldn't  stand 
being  gossiped  about  with  him.7 

She  did  not  inquire  why  she  objected  to 
being  gossiped  about  with  him  more  than 
with  any  other  man.  She  had  borne  with 
perfect  equanimity  the  knowledge  that 
popular  report  had  assigned  her  at  different 
times  some  half-dozen  admirers ;  and  had 
treated  her  partners  in  this  distress  with 
composed,  undaunted  graciousness ;  so  sure 
of  her  own  feelings,  that  she  had  no  fear  of 
being  misunderstood.  But  she  was  ruffled 
and  uneasy  now,  stirred  to  an  extent  which 
she  did  not  like  to  feel,  and  annoyed  at 
herself  for  minding  such  a  trifle  and  think- 
ing twice  about  it. 
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She  started  presently  as  the  clock  struck. 
She  had  thought  much  more  than  twice 
about  the  business.  She  had  sat,  perfectly 
idle  and  unremorseful  for  her  laziness,  for 
some  twenty  minutes ;  during  which  space 
she  had  had  time,  not  only  to  think  over 
what  her  visitors  had  said,  but  to  recall 
most  of  the  occasions  on  which  she  had 
seen  Fairfax. 

She  had  wasted  nearly  half  an  hour  in 
silly  dreams.  It  was  an  unprecedented 
occurrence  in  her  busy  days,  and  she 
hastened  to  take  up  a  book  and  occupy 
herself  in  a  rational  fashion. 

She  had  not  read  long,  when  she  heard 
a  ring  at  the  house-door — a  ring  which  she 
knew.  Mr.  Fairfax  was  shown  in,  and  he 
came  forward  with  a  bright  look  of  pleasure 
to  shake  hands.  There  was  no  absence  or 
melancholy  in  his  manner,  and  Bee  was 
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obliged  to  smile  in  reply.  You  cannot 
very  well  be  cold  and  distant  to  a  man 
who  pays  you  the  compliment  of  looking 
unfeignedly  glad  at  seeing  you. 

Yet  her  greeting  was  not  as  frankly 
cordial  as  usual.  Fairfax  did  not  notice 
it ;  he  was  too  full  of  his  own  satisfaction 
at  being  with  her.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
look  at  her  and  hear  her  speak ;  and  while 
she,  angry  at  her  own  consciousness,  talked 
on  fast  to  drive  it  away,  he  did  not  see  any 
change  in  her  manner.  He  only  knew  that 
the  time  had  come  which  he  had  looked 
forward  to  all  day;  and  that  chance  was 
kind,  and  had  given  him  a  short  time  alone 
with  her.  It  would  only  be  a  few  minutes 
before  Mr.  Clare  joined  them,  but  a  few 
minutes'  pleasure  is  a  good  thing. 

Though  he  was  unobservant  of  her,  she 
was  keenly  observant  of  him.  She  always 
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had  noted  his  words  and  ways  with  more 
interest  than  she  gave  to  her  ordinary 
acquaintances  —  an  interest  which  was 
readily  accounted  for  by  his  lonely  life 
and  his  apparent  melancholy.  This  after- 
noon she  found  herself  on  the  alert  for 
every  change  in  his  face,  noting  the  tone 
in  which  he  spoke,  and  the  different  shades 
of  expression  in  his  voice ;  and  she  saw 
that  he  was  different  from  the  absent, 
moody  man  whom  her  father  had  brought 
to  dine  there  a  little  while  ago.  He  had 
a  brisk  air,  as  if  he  had  taken  some  reso- 
lution, and  the  exertion  had  braced  him. 
The  appearance  as  of  one  who  was  drifting 
passively  had  gone;  he  looked  cheerful, 
younger,  and  handsomer.  Something  had 
brightened  and  roused  him. 

6  Perhaps,'  thought  Bee,   '  he  is  in  good 
spirits    because    he    is    going    away.      He 
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will  be  less  dull  away  from  Cheyne- 
hurst.' 

That  was  an  eminently  probable  expla- 
nation; but  she  was  distinctly  conscious 
that  she  did  not  like  it.  And  then,  because 
she  did  not  like  thinking  of  his  departure, 
she  said  coolly : 

1 1  suppose  we  shall  soon  have  to  say 
good-bye  to  you,  Mr.  Fairfax.  The  5th 
will  be  over  directly.' 

i  But  I  am  not  obliged  to  go  as  soon  as 
the  5th  is  over.' 

4 1  thought  you  intended  to  do  so.' 

She  carefully  avoided  looking  at  him. 
It  was  not  agreeable  to  feel  a  start  of  plea- 
sure at  the  hint  that  he  might  stay  longer. 

'  I  did ;  but  I  have  been  thinking  of 
prolonging  my  stay.' 

'  Won't  Mr.  Hurst  let  you  off  yet  ?'  she 
asked,  with  a  smile. 
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'  Oh,  it  is  not  on  that  account  that  I 
shall  stay  !  I  don't  like  to  say  good-bye 
to  my  friends  here  so  soon.  You  have  all 
been  so  kind  to  me  that  I  cannot  go  away 
yet.' 

Mr.  Clare  entered  at  this  point,  and 
Fairfax  had  to  talk  to  him.  Bee  sat  silent 
in  her  corner  by  the  fire,  where  only  an 
occasional  flame,  leaping  higher  than  its 
fellows,  showed  her  face.  Mr.  Clare  was 
soon  told  of  his  guest's  intention.  It 
became  more  definite  now.  Mr.  Fairfax 
proposed  to  remain  at  the  Manor  House  the 
whole  winter ;  and  he  spoke  of  it  with 
evident  satisfaction,  as  a  man  speaks  of  a 
plan  which  promises  him  good. 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  that,'  said 
Mr.  Clare  heartily.  '  We  don't  want  to 
lose  you  as  soon  as  we  have  got  to  know 
you.' 
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4  The  boys  will  be  in  ecstasies/  said  Bee 
gently. 

Fairfax  turned  to  her  directly.  She  could 
see  him  as  he  sat  in  the  full  light  of  the 
fire.  There  was  a  half- pleading,  half- 
disappointed  look  in  his  eyes. 

'  But  you  will  not  commit  yourself  to  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Are  you  afraid 
that  your  strict  discipline  will  be  at  an 
end?' 

'  I  hadn't  thought  of  it ;  but  now  you 
remind  me,  I  must  say  that  I  fear  such 
will  be  the  result.  You  will  spoil  the 
boys,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep 
them  in  order.  Papa,  you  should  bind 
Mr.  Fairfax  over  by  solemn  pledges  not 
to  interfere  with  my  judicious  training  by 
his  weak-minded  indulgence.' 

c  Yes ;  it  would  be  a  wise  course/  said 
Mr.  Clare.  '  They  must  not  take  the 
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shameless    advantage  of  your  good-nature 
which  they  have  done  so  far/ 

'  I  will  not  give  them  any  indulgence  till 
I  have  consulted  you,  Miss  Clare/  said 
Fairfax.  '  They  shall  have  just  as  much 
notice  as  you  will  allow.  Will  that  promise 
remove  your  objections  to  my  stay?' 

'  Yes ;  if  you  keep  it  strictly.  It  will 
enable  me  to  say  the  proper  thing  about  it/ 

The  servant  brought  in  a  note  at  this 
moment,  and  Mr.  Clare  went  to  the  window 
to  read  it.  Fairfax  rose,  and  came  to  Bee's 
side  of  the  fire. 

'  And  what  is  the  proper  thing  ?'  he 
asked.  i  I  should  like  to  hear  it/ 

'  I  am  very  glad  that  we  shall  not  lose 
you  so  soon,  Mr.  Fairfax/  she  said,  with  a 
smile. 

But  she  became  grave,  and  coloured 
slightly,  as  her  eyes  met  the  question  in  his. 
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1  It  is  a  pleasant  form  of  words  to  a  man 
who  has  not  had  a  fixed  place  of  abode  for 
some  years.  If  it  was  not  the  proper  thing1, 
it  might  be  pleasanter.' 

'  Seriously,  I  am  glad  you  are  staying/ 
said  Bee,  gravely  and  gently. 

She  forgot  her  little  conventions.  He 
was  in  earnest  about  it ;  he  needed  friends 
so  much ;  and  she  would  not  make  a  pre- 
tence which  was  ridiculous  and  uncalled- 
for.  She  would  not  have  tried  to  hide 
her  pleasure  a  few  days  ago;  why  should 
she  do  it  now  ?  It  was  only  that 
those  foolish  gossips  had  made  her  con- 
scious. 

'  Are  you  ?' 

4  Yes.  Everybody  in  this  house  will  re- 
joice. Papa  would  miss  you  sadly  now/ 
she  added,  finding  it  impossible  to  speak  of 
herself  except  in  safe  company. 
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Fairfax  still  looked  unsatisfied.  He 
wanted  more  than  that. 

'  I  should  miss  you  all  sadly/  he  said. 
'  I  am  very  glad  to  stay/ 

She  gave  him  a  quick  glance — a  startled 
glance  it  appeared  to  him.  Then  she  turned 
away,  and  said  to  her  father : 

'  Papa,  hadn't  you  better  have  lights  ? 
Can  you  see  there  ?' 

'  Perfectly/  said  Mr.  Clare. 

1  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  come  earlier, 
Mr.  Fairfax/  went  on  Bee.  '  You  would 
have  fallen  in  with  some  other  callers  then, 
and  you  could  have  practised  yourself  in 
the  sociability  which  the  neighbourhood 
will  expect  of  you.7 

'  Only  in  strict  moderation,  I  trust.' 

*  A  little  will  content  them,  now  that  you 
have  gratified  their  curiosity  by  appearing 
among  them.  If  you  don't  seek  their 
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society  eagerly,  they  will  set  it  down  as 
a  harmless  eccentricity.  They  are  quite 
cured  of  their  ugly  suspicions.' 

'  Suspicions  ?'  he  said,  and  his  tone  was 
quite  steady,  and  she  noticed  no  pause 
before  his  answer,  though  for  one  endless 
moment  he  had  been,  possessed  by  a  horror 
of  fear  that  the  suspicions  had  come  near 
the  mark. 

He  was  bewildered  and  aghast,  like  a 
man  who,  walking  on  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice, makes  a  false  step,  and  in  imagination 
feels  himself  falling  to  the  depths  below ; 
then  he  came  to  himself,  and  found  that  the 
danger  was  only  visionary.  But  he  was 
giddy  and  confused,  oppressed  by  a  vague 
sense  of  perils  which  beset  his  way;  and 
though  there  was  no  danger  to  face  then, 
it  was  with  a  feeling  that  he  must  be  on 
his  guard  that  he  said  carelessly : 
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1  Suspicions  ?' 

Bee  had  just  stirred  the  fire  into  a  bright 
blaze,  which  illuminated  the  whole  room. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  she  looked  at  him 
curiously,  and  he  read  a  reflection  of  the 
suspicions  in  her  eyes.  All  at  once  he 
shrank  from  their  steady  glance.  It  was 
too  keen  and  bright.  If  she  once  guessed 
a  shred  of  the  truth,  her  quick  wit  would 
guide  her  to  the  discovery  of  the  whole. 

It  was  over  in  a  minute — the  first  start, 
the  horror  of  confusion,  and  the  fear  of 
her — and  he  was  himself  again,  listening 
while  she  said: 

'  They  believe  now  that  you  have  no 
more  to  do  with  dynamite  than  a  peaceful 
and  loyal  subject  may  safely  have.  They 
cannot  think  ill  of  a  person  who  dines  in  a 
friendly  way  with  them/ 

'  Oh — those  !'  he  said,  laughing.     i  Well, 
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I  am  glad  that  they  are  so  ready  to  believe 
in  my  loyalty/ 

1 1  advise  you,  though,  not  to  talk  politics 
to  them,'  said  Mr.  Clare.  '  You  have  some 
notions  which  they  would  consider  dan- 
gerous; and  if  you  wish  to  avoid  controversy, 
you  had  better  keep  them  in  obscurity/ 

1  If  you  wish  to  be  thought  a  sound 
politician/  said  Bee  lightly,  'there  is  one 
certain  way  here.  You  must  abuse  Mr. 
Gladstone  warmly/ 

'  My  daughter  gives  you  very  good 
advice/  said  Mr.  Clare.  '  You  needn't 
talk  about  his  measures ;  you  have  only 
to  abuse  himself.  Personalities  are  nine- 
tenths  of  politics  here ;  I  suppose  they  are 
easier  to  get  up  than  principles/ 

Fairfax  smiled  with  an  effort.  He  was 
grave  and  taciturn  during  the  talk  which 
followed.  Bee  saw  that  he  was  disinclined 
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for  conversation,  and  wondered  at  such  an 
unaccountable  change  of  mood,  but  she 
tried  to  save  him  trouble  by  chatting  a 


good  deal  herself. 


4  May  I  give  you  some  more  tea  ?'  she 
said  presently  to  him.  i  Oh,  you  have  let 
it  get  cold  !  it  must  be  quite  undririkable ;' 
as  she  saw  that  the  cup  was  standing 
untouched  on  a  little  table  at  his  elbow. 

'  I  forgot  it/  he  said. 

4  That  is  a  compliment  to  our  conversa- 
tion, papa.  I  hope  you  feel  as  much 
flattered  as  I  do.  But  you  must  have 
another  cup,  Mr.  Fairfax.' 

He  came  for  the  tea  she  was  pouring 
out,  and  as  he  stood  beside  her,  looking 
down  with  a  gloomy  expression,  she 
said : 

4  Or  would  you  rather  have  a  glass  of 
wine  ?'     * 
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1  ]STo,  thank  you/  he  said  absently ;  then, 
as  he  met  her  gaze,  he  drew  himself  up 
quickly.  '  Do  you  think  I  need  it  ?' 

'  I  thought  you  looked  tired/  she  said 
simply. 

4 1  am  not  tired  at  all,  thank  you/ 
She  was  looking  at  him  still,  with  a 
scrutiny  which  made  him  vaguely  uneasy. 
It  was  a  peculiar  sting  of  humiliation  to 
feel  this  embarrassment  under  a  girl's 
eyes. 

She  looked  at  him  because,  as  he  drew 
himself  up  with  that  impatient  movement, 
she  had  felt  the  strange  impression,  which 
comes  to  one  sometimes,  that  the  thing  had 
happened  before.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had 
seen  him  somewhere  long  ago.  The 
gesture  was  oddly  familiar,  and  gave  her 
a  tantalizing  fancy  that  it  was  connected 
with  other  things  in  her  memory:  But 
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she  could  not  recall  the  other  things,  and 
the  fancy  passed  away. 

The  boys  came  in,  first  peeping  cau- 
tiously to  assure  themselves  that  the  coast 
was  clear  of  the  old  ladies,  as  they  dis- 
respectfully called  all  their  sister's  visitors. 
They  were  loud  and  earnest  in  their  dis- 
course about  the  5th,  which  was  next 
day.  Alf  presently  whispered  something 
to  Mr.  Fairfax  with  a  great  affectation  of 
mystery. 

4  Do  you  think  she  would  ?'  he  replied. 

4  Oh,  I'm  sure  she  would  if  you  asked 
her.  She  only  wants  an  invitation,'  said 
Alf  audibly. 

'  Who  wants  an  invitation  ?'  said  Bee. 

'  Alf  puts  it  the  wrong  way.  The  boys 
and  I  want  to  give  you  an  invitation, 
Miss  Clare,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  our 
courage  up,'  said  Fairfax. 
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i  An  invitation  to  me  ?' 
1  We    want    you    to    conie    and    see    us 
let  off  the  fireworks,  Bee/  said  Eustace; 

*  and    we    asked    Mr.    Fairfax    to    invite 
you.' 

'  You  are  very  thoughtful/ 

4  WiJl  you  come — you  and  Mr.  Clare  ?' 
said  Fairfax. 

'  You  can  see  the  boys'  skilful  manage- 
ment from  the  house :  you  would  run  no 
risk  of  catching  cold.' 

1  You  would  like  to  see  the  fireworks, 
Bee ;  I  know  you  would/  said  Archie. 

*  They're  splendid,  and  we  shall  have  such 
a  bonfire!     I  was  up  this  afternoon,  and  I 
saw  the  wood.7 

1  Thank  you/  said  Bee  to  Fairfax ;  '  I 
am  afraid  I  can't  to-morrow.' 

The  boys  expressed  disapproval  and 
disgust;  Fairfax  was  less  voluble.  He 
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only  said :  '  I  am  sorry ;'  but  his  tone 
made  her  sorry  too,  and  strongly  inclined 
to  yield.  She  would  enjoy  the  boys' 
excitement  and  delight ;  she  was  young 
enough  herself  to  find  a  pleasure  in  seeing 
fireworks;  and  she  would  like  to  see  the 
rooms  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  gratify 
him,  as  she  plainly  could  do.  Why  should 
she  not?  But  she  could  not,  though  she 
did  not  exactly  know  why.  It  would  not 
do  to  visit  his  house  in  that  informal 
way.  Some  instinct  made  her  draw  back, 
as  he  showed  an  inclination  for  her 
society. 

She  persisted  in  her  refusal.  She  had 
no  time  to  spare  to-morrow ;  the  boys 
should  tell  her  all  about  it  afterwards. 
But  the  boys  took  it  in  ill  part,  and 
upbraided  her  severely  after  Mr.  Fairfax 
had  gone.  She  was  not  kind  to  Mr. 
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Fairfax ;  it  was  very  horrid  of  her,  after 
he  had  done  so  much  for  them,  to  refuse 
to  do  what  he  asked. 

'  Come  now,  that  is  a  little  too  much/ 
said  Bee,  laughing.  '  You  beg  for  an 
invitation  for  me  when  I  am  there,  so 
that  he  is  obliged  to  give  it,  and  then 
you  make  out  that  he  will  be  disappointed 
because  I  don't  accept.  Talk  about  your 
own  disappointment  if  you  like,  dear  boys ; 
but  leave  Mr.  Fairfax's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.' 

'  He  did  want  you  to  go,  Bee/  said  Alf. 
*  He  said  so,  when  I  asked  him.' 
'  What  else  could  he  say  ?' 
i  But  he  said  it  as  if  he  meant  it/ 
Bee   only   laughed    again,   and   repeated 
that  she  had  no  time  to-morrow.     But  as 
Alf  was  passing  her  chair,  she  stopped  him, 
and  gave  him  a  warm  hug. 
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'What's  that  for?'  he  said,  wriggling 
away. 

As  Fairfax  walked  home,  he  was  putting 
much  the  same  question  about  Bee  as  Alf 
had  put  to  her. 

1  What  was  it  for  ?' 

Why  had  she  been  different  in  her 
manner  to  him?  She  had  been  courteous 
and  attentive,  but  she  had  somehow  put 
him  at  a  distance.  What  had  become  of 
the  frank  kindness  she  had  shown  him 
lately  ?  She  was  not  like  the  same  person 
with  whom  he  had  walked  from  the  lodge 
that  afternoon,  or  the  bright  creature  whom 
he  had  admired  the  other  evening. 

Why  had  she  refused  to  come  to  his 
house?  and  why  had  she  taken  his 
announcement  of  his  change  of  plans  so 
calmly  and  coldly  ?  He  had  expected 
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that  she  would  show  a  little  pleasure  and 
interest;  he  had  looked  forward  to  telling 
her;  and  she  had  been  as  indifferent  as  if 
she  did  not  care  whether  he  went  or  stayed. 

Had  she  been  reserved  on  purpose  to 
indicate  to  him  the  amount  of  intimacy 
which  he  was  to  enjoy  ?  Perhaps  the  man 
does  not  live,  however  high  and  justified 
his  sense  of  his  own  merits,  who  would 
take  philosophically  such  a  hint  from  a 
young  lady.  Fairfax  was  not  supported 
by  any  high  opinion  of  himself,  and  he 
was  unfeigned ly  dejected. 

It  could  not  occur  to  him  that  Bee's 
reserve  was  precisely  the  most  encouraging 
sign ;  he  only  felt  that  he  had  made  a 
presumptuous  blunder. 

He  went  into  the  lodge  as  he  passed. 
Joe  was  better  that  afternoon,  and  in  fairly 
good  spirits,  and  his  manner  was  conse- 
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quently  more  gracious.  When,  after  a  few 
minutes'  talk,  Fairfax  rose  to  go,  Joe  said, 
as  he  grasped  his  hand : 

'  There  is  one  thing,  sir,  that  I'd  like  to 
mention.' 

4  Well  ?' 

4  You  remember  how  we  got  to  know 
you  ?' 

Joe  was  looking  away,  for  he  felt  shy  of 
touching  on  this  subject.  It  was  just  as 
well  that  he  did  not  see  the  sudden  change 
in  Fairfax's  face. 

'  Yes.' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  there's  no  danger  of  our  gossiping 
about  anything.  You  didn't  speak  about 
it  when  we  came — you  behaved  like  a 
gentleman,  and  trusted  us  ;  and  you  may 
be  quite  sure  that  we  deserve  your  con- 
fidence.' 
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'  I  am  sure  of  that.  Good- afternoon, 
Joe.' 

'  You  shouldn't  have  said  that,'  said 
Lizzie,  when  Fairfax  had  left  them. 

'  Why  upon  earth  not  ?'  said  Joe. 

'  Mr.  Fairfax  was  quite  put  about  to  hear 
the  thing  mentioned.  I'm  sorry  you  did 

it; 

t  Well,  he'll  be  glad  afterwards  to  know 
that  we  mean  to  keep  still  tongues/  said 
Joe,  less  confidently  than  usual. 

Whatever  effect  it  might  have  on  him 
afterwards,  the  first  effect  of  Joe's  well- 
meant  assurance  was  an  unhappy  one  for 
Fairfax.  He  hurried  away,  dreading  to 
show  the  agitation  which  Joe  had  stirred 
up  in  him.  It  was  the  strongest  effort  he 
had  ever  made  in  his  life  not  to  pour  out 
some  of  his  pain  as  anger.  It  was  utterly 
ridiculous  to  be  angry,  but  it  was  more 
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than  he  could  bear  to  have  the  thing  re- 
ferred to. 

It  brought  it  all  back — all  that  he  had 
partially  forgotten  —  all  the  horror  and 
shame  which  he  had  fondly  hoped  he  might 
get  over. 

Get  over  it  !  There  was  no  way  of 
doing  it.  The  brand  had  burnt  too  deep 
into  his  life.  He  must  carry  it  about 
always  ;  that,  and  the  miserable  fear  of 
being  found  out. 

A  girl's  jesting  words  might  at  any  time 
startle  him,  as  they  had  done  this  after- 
noon. He  remembered  that  shock  of  fear, 
with  an  intolerable  sense  of  degradation. 
Presently  he  burst  out  laughing  as  he 
walked. 

'  A  fine  admirer  for  her/  he  thought. 
4  A  man  whose  servants  could  ruin  his 
character  ;  a  man  who  is  thrown  into  a 
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cold  fit  of  fear  by  her  own  words.  If  she 
knew  !  Good  heavens  !  if  she  knew  !' 

He  was  more  afraid  of  her  knowing  than 
he  had  ever  been  before  of  general  dis- 
covery. The  world  is  vague,  and  public 
opinion  is  an  abstraction  which  we  can 
conveniently  ignore  till  it  takes  life  for  us 
in  the  eyes  which  we  wish  to  see  looking 
kindly  at  us,  and  the  lips  which  we  would 
fain  hear  speaking  tenderly. 

The  bare  imagination  of  her  ever  know- 
ing unnerved  him.  And  with  that  dread 
was  a  fear  that  she  might  find  him  out — a 
fear  which  wras  baseless  and  absurd,  but 
which  haunted  his  thoughts  of  her,  and 
was  not  to  be  driven  away. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1 1  pity  you. 
That's  a  degree  to  love.' 

Twelfth  Night. 

HE  Carlyons  lived  in  a  little 
house  not  far  from  the  village, 
on  the  road  which  led  past  the 
Manor  House  to  Stonehurst,  the  nearest 
town.  Rose  Villa,  as  Mrs.  Carlyon  had 
named  it,  was  a  low  building,  with  a 
veranda  in  front,  and  a  good-sized  garden 
round  it.  In  the  summer,  when  the  climb- 
ing plants,  which  were  trained  over  the 
veranda,  covered  it  with  leaves  and 
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blossoms,  and  all  the  air  was  sweet  with 
the  scent  of  roses,  jessamine,  and  honey- 
suckle, Eose  Villa  appeared  a  very  pleasant 
place  to  live  in,  and  strangers  driving  past 
would  stop  to  admire  the  bower  in  which 
the  house  was  set.  In  the  winter,  when 
the  garden  was  bare,  and  the  creepers 
llowerless  and  leafless,  the  aspect  of  the 
place  was  somewhat  dismal.  Then  it  was 
discovered  that  so  many  climbing  plants 
made  the  house  damp,  and  to  this  Mrs. 
Carlyon  attributed  each  rheumatic  pain 
which  winter  brought  her. 

Winter  brought  her  an  increasing  number, 
for  Mrs.  Carlyon  was  by  no  means  young. 
She  did  not  like  to  face  this  fact,  because 
her  husband  was  at  least  fifteen  years  her 
junior,  and  every  reminder  of  it  was  pain- 
ful. Hence  the  rheumatism  made  her  very 
cross  ;  not,  poor  lady,  because  of  the  pain, 
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though  that  was  bad  enough,  but  because 
she  dreaded  to  be  put  aside  as  an  elderly 
wife.  She  was  pathetically  anxious  to 
keep  on  her  husband's  level,  and  was  quite 
unaware  that  he  would  be  entirely  resigned 
when  she  took  up  invalid  habits,  and 
stayed  at  home  instead  of  going  out  with 
him.  Fortunately,  she  had  comparatively 
lew  opportunities  of  finding  this  out,  as 
Captain  Carlyon's  profession  kept  him 
away  from  home. 

November  had  been  so  far  surprisingly 
dry  and  fine,  and  Mrs.  Carlyon  had  suffered 
less  than  usual  from  her  enemy.  But  she 
was  in  a  very  bad  temper  on  a  certain  day, 
though  she  had  no  pain  to  excuse  her,  and 
Helen  had  to  endure  a  good  deal. 

c  I  never  heard   of  anyone   so  obstinate 
and   wilful  —  wickedly   wilful !'    said   Mrs. 
Carlyon  vehemently.     '  It  is  useless  to  try 
VOL.  ii.  23 
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to  manage  you,  and  secure  your  good.  I 
shall  wash  my  hands  of  it  altogether,  and 
tell  your  uncle  how  shamefully  you  behave. 
I  really  cannot  bear  all  this  worry.' 

'  Indeed,  aunt,  I  am  sorry  to  give  you 
any  worry/  said  Helen  gently.  '  I  should 
be  glad  to  please  you,  if  only ' 

4  If  only  you  could  please  yourself  at 
the  same  time.  That  is  what  you  really 
care  for  most.' 

1  If  it  was  anything  else,'  murmured 
Helen. 

1  Anything  else  !  One  would  think  that 
I  was  asking  you  to  do  a  great  thing. 

And   all   that  I  wish  is  that  you  should 

«/ 

accompany  me  to  make  a  call.  It 
wouldn't  be  much  exertion,  nor  a  great 
sacrifice.' 

i  You  know  why  I  object,  aunt,'  said 
Helen  steadily. 
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'  You  might  set  your  objections  aside  to 
oblige  me.7 

Helen  made  no  answer.  She  was  getting 
tired  of  the  subject.  She  did  not  look  like 
a  combatant — she  was  pale  and  listless  ; 
but  anyone  who  knew  her  would  have  said 
that  that  languid  obstinacy  would  never  be 
broken  down.  Mrs.  Carlyon,  flushed  and 
excited,  could  make  no  impression  on  her, 
and  she  was  the  more  angered  because  her 
niece  was  not  roused  to  contest  the  point 
warmly. 

'  It  is  too  bad  of  you,  Helen.  If  you 
don't  go  with  me  this  afternoon,  the  Martins 
will  be  offended.' 

'  Mrs.  Martin  will  be  delighted/  said 
Helen  drily. 

'Not  at  all.  She  mayn't  like  the  idea 
of  her  son  admiring  you  (just  at  first,  that 
is — no  doubt  she  would  rather  he  looked 

23—2 
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for  money;  but  she'll  soon  be  reconciled 
when  she  knows  you)/  said  Mrs.  Carlyon, 
in  a  rapid  parenthesis ;  '  but  she  will 
not  be  pleased  to  think  that  you  slight 
him.' 

'  Well,  aunt,'  said  Helen,  slowly  and 
deliberately,  '  I  wish  to  offend  Mr.  Martin. 
The  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.' 

'  You — wish  —  to  offend  him  !'  gasped 
Mrs.  Carlyon.  '  What  do  you  mean?' 

6 1  don't  like  him  at  all,  and  I  wish  to  be 
free  of  him.' 

4  You  mean  to  refuse  him !' 
i  I  don't  mean  him  to  make  me  an  offer. 
I  don't  wish  to  have  the  chance  of  refusing 
him/ 

'  Are  you  in  your  senses,  Helen  Car- 
lyon?' 

*  So  far  as  I  know/ 

4  You  must   be   out   of   your  mind    to 
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talk  like  that.  It  is  all  very  well  to  be 
shy.' 

Helen  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

1  Overwhelmed  with  the  honour  he  does 
me!'  she  ejaculated  contemptuously. 

'  Of  course  a  well-brought-up  girl  doesn't 
jump  at  a  man  ;  and  I  can  quite  understand 
that  you  feel  startled,  and  wish  to  hold 
back.  But  you  must  not  carry  that  sort 
of  thing  too  far.  It  is  much  the  best  policy 
for  a  girl  not  to  hold  herself  cheap  and 
show  herself  too  ready,  but  too  much  of  it 
is  affectation.7 

1  There  is  no  affectation  here/  said  Helen. 
'  Nothing  would  induce  me  to  accept  Mr. 
Martin.  I  am  quite  as  little  ready  for  him 
as  I  can  possibly  appear.' 

i  Pray  why  ?' 

i  I  don't  like  him,'  languidly. 

4  You  might  get  to  like  him/  suggested 
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Mrs.  Carlyon  hopefully.  l  You  don't  give 
yourself  a  chance  of  knowing  him  really ; 
you  snub  him  in  what  I  call  a  very  uncivil 
way.' 

Helen  bit  her  lips. 

'  He  wouldn't  understand  any  other  kind 
of  snub/  she  said,  still  languidly. 

1  You  are  hopeless !  Why  should  you 
give  yourself  such  airs  of  superiority?  It 
isn't  becoming.' 

Helen  flushed,  and  her  aunt,  pleased  at 
having  made  an  impression,  went  on : 

'  I'm  sure  he  must  be  very  fond  of  you 
to  stand  your  coldness.  You  might  feel 
a  little  gratitude  for  his  affection.  Some 
girls  would  be  touched  by  itt  if  they 
couldn't  return  it,  and  would  at  least  ap- 
preciate it.' 

1  Oh,  I  know,  aunt,'  said  Helen.  4  It  is 
the  greatest  compliment  a  woman  can 
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receive  that  a  man  should  think  her  pretty 
enough  to  be  his  wife.  Heaven  can  do  no 
more  for  one.  I  ought  to  go  down  on  my 
knees,  and  thank  heaven  fasting.  That 
would  be  the  proper  way  to  show  my 
gratitude.  But  I  am  not  touched  at  all— 
I  suppose  I  am  very  hard.' 

'  I  don't  understand  you.' 

'  He  doesn't  care  for  me — myself/  said 
Helen.  '  It  is  only  because  he  wishes  to 
marry  somebody,  and  I  am  close  at 
hand.  That  is  convenient,  and  saves  him 
trouble.' 

'  I  don't  think  that  is  what  he  considers. 
There  is  another  attraction,'  hinted  Mrs. 
Carlyon,  smiling. 

'  Oh — my  looks.  Yes,  I  am  the  prettiest 
disengaged  girl  in  the  neighbourhood,'  said 
Helen,  in  a  tone  so  perfectly  matter-of-fact 
that  it  robbed  her  speech  of  all  vanity ; 
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'  except  of  course  Bee  Clare,  and  Mr. 
Martin  has  sense  enough  to  know  that  he 
has  no  chance  with  her/ 

1  Bee's  looks  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
yours,  Helen/ 

I  She  is  far  more  charming  than  I  could 
ever  be,  and  people  like  her  better.     It  is 
only  for  my  face  that  Mr.  Martin  thinks  of 
me;  that  is  the  most  important  thing.     It 
is  a  great  compliment  to  be  chosen  simply 
because  I  should  do  his  taste  credit/ 

'  That  sort  of  talk  is  utter  nonsense, 
Helen.  You  mean  to  get  married  some 
day,  I  suppose ;  and  you  can't  afford  to  be 
so  particular.  You  object  to  Mr.  Martin's 
admiring  your  looks;  but  what  do  you 
want?  Would  you  prefer  a  man  who 
didn't  care  whether  you  were  beautiful  or 
not?' 

I 1  think  I  should/  said  Helen.    '  I  should 
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be  sure,  then,  that  he  would  care  for  me 
when  I  got  old,  and  lost  my  complexion, 
and  my  hair  was  thin.' 

Mrs.  Carlyon  threw  down  the  piece  of 
work  she  had  in  her  hand,  and  rose.  Her 
already  flushed  face  took  a  deeper  shade, 
and  her  eyes  flashed  storniily  at  the  girl, 
who  sat  quiet  and  pale  in  the  window. 
The  muscles  round  her  lips  twitched  ;  it 
was  hard  to  restrain  herself.  But  Helen 
had  spoken  in  perfect  innocence ;  and  Mrs. 
Carlyon  would  not  show  that  she  was 
hurt,  though  she  quivered  from  head  to 
foot  with  passion  which  was  three  parts 
pain. 

'  It  is  no  use  talking  to  you,'  she  said, 
in  a  cold  tone.  '  You  must  take  your  own 
way.  When  you  are  an  old  maid,  you  may 
be  sorry  that  you  did  not  see  your  interest 
better.' 
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'  I  would  far  rather  be  an  old  maid  if  I 
live  to  be  a  hundred,  than  marry  a  man  I 
despise.' 

'  We  will  drop  the  subject.  If  you 
won't  go  with  me  this  afternoon,  you 
won't.  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  make  the  other  calls  that  I  spoke 
of.  In  that  case,  will  you  dress  at 
once  ?' 

Helen  obeyed.  She  was  glad  that  the 
scene  was  over  •  it  was  very  tiresome  that 
life  could  not  be  carried  on  more  smoothly. 
She  took  extra  pains  with  her  toilet  in 
order  to  gratify  her  aunt  as  far  as  she 
could.  Bat  Mrs.  Carlyon  cast  a  frosty 
glance  at  her  when  she  came  down,  and 
did  not  appear  to  notice  how  well  her  niece 
was  looking  in  the  furs  which  she  herself 
had  given  her. 

Mrs.  Carlyon  was  an  angry  woman  that 
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afternoon,  and  as  she  could  not  prudently 
show  displeasure  to  Helen  during  the  visits 
they  made,  she  concentrated  her  demonstra- 
tions of  feeling  in  the  walks  from  one  house 
to  another.  At  first  she  maintained  a  rigid 
and  lofty  silence ;  then,  as  Helen  did  not 
feel  this  punishment  acutely  enough  to 
make  efforts  to  rouse  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Car- 
lyon  lectured  her  severely. 

Helen's  ingratitude,  want  of  affection  for 
her  best  friends,  disrespectful  contempt  of 
advice,  wilfulness,  obstinacy,  and  general 
wrongheadedness  were  dwelt  upon;  in  fact, 
she  was  treated  to  a  comprehensive  review 
of  her  sins,  and  was,  by  the  way,  up- 
braided for  her  dreaminess,  her  over-appli- 
cation to  her  books,  and  other  irrelevant 
failings. 

Helen  listened  in  unbroken  silence.  Her 
chief  sensation  was  weariness  and  confusion. 
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It  was  all  an  old  story,  and  she  had  heard 
it  so  often ;  and  it  was  such  a  trouble  to 
defend  one's  self.  She  preferred  to  let  just 
and  unjust  charges  go  by.  Mrs.  Carlyon 
would  stop  when  she  had  said  her  say. 

But  before  this  desirable  consummation 
was  reached,  Mrs.  Carlyon  was  so  bitter 
that  Helen— well- seasoned  as  she  was — 
gave  way.  It  was  dusk  by  this  time,  and 
they  were  tramping  with  some  difficulty 
through  the  mud  which  lay  thick  in  the 
lane.  Passing  a  cottage  window  through 
which  a  bright  light  shone,  Mrs.  Carlyon 
saw  tears  in  Helen's  eyes. 

'  Good  gracious !'  she  cried,  half  annoyed, 
half  remorseful  for  her  own  severity,  '  what's 
the  good  of  crying?' 

Helen  dried  her  eyes  quickly. 

'  It's  nothing,'  she  said,  in  a  choking 
voice. 
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6  You  might  keep  your  tears  for  in- 
doors/ grumbled  the  aunt.  '  Now  you'll 
go  in  to  Mrs.  Price's  with  red  eyes,  and 
she'll  have  it  all  over  the  parish  that 
I'm  not  kind  to  you.  You  show  crying 
directly.' 

'  I  can  go  home  at  once,'  said  Helen, 
gulping  down  her  tears. 

'  You  aren't  fit  to  go  to  the  Prices', 
that's  certain.  Why  should  you  cry  ? 
It's  a  pity  if  you  can't  bear  a  little  plain 
speaking.  There,  there !  do  put  your  hand- 
kerchief away,  Helen !  I  didn't  mean  to 
say  so  much.  I  was  put  out.  Come,  don't 
be  a  baby.' 

'  I  had  better  go  straight  home/  said 
Helen,  as  they  reached  Mrs.  Price's. 

'  And  leave  me  to  walk  down  that  dark 
lane  alone,'  said  Mrs.  Carlyon  snappishly. 

'  I  could  wait  for  you,  aunt.     I  will  walk 
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on,  and  wait  for  you  just  outside  the 
village.' 

1  Well,  that  will  be  the  best  plan.  You 
can't  show  yourself  with  a  face  like  that ; 
I  suppose  you've  done  it  on  purpose.  Yes  ; 
if  you  walk  up  and  down,  I'll  join  you 
directly/ 

Helen  hurried  through  the  village  with 
her  hat  pulled  low  over  her  eyes.  It  had 
been  a  bright  day,  with  mild  sunshine ;  but 
there  was  a  chill  in  the  air  now,  and  a  light 
grey  mist  over  the  fields.  She  paced  up 
and  down  the  quiet  road,  keeping  near  the 
village,  for  she  knew  her  aunt  was  specially 
nervous  about  this  bit  of  the  way.  It  was 
narrow,  and  shaded  on  one  side  by  the  high 
walls  of  the  Vicarage  garden  ;  on  the  other 
by  an  overhanging  hedge,  and  trees  growing 
rather  close  together. 

It    was    monotonous    walking    up    and 
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down ;  she  was  cold  and  tired,  and  her 
heart  was  heavy.  She  let  her  tears  flow 
unchecked,  crying,  not  for  any  special 
reason,  but  because  she  was  vaguely  un- 
happy. She  had  stopped  at  the  farther  end 
of  her  beat,  and  was  leaning  against  a  gate 
sobbing  under  her  breath,  when  the  sound 
of  a  man's  step  close  at  hand  made  her 
start.  She  did  not  look  round,  hoping  that 
the  person,  whoever  he  might  be — her  ear 
told  her  that  it  was  not  a  working-man — 
would  pass  on.  But  he  stopped,  and  she 
faced  round,  putting  on  all  her  dignity. 

i  It  is  Mr.  Martin,  of  course/  flashed 
through  her  mind. 

'  Is  anything  the  matter  ?'  said  a  voice, 
which  was  not  Mr.  Martin's.  ( I  beg  your 
pardon,  Miss  Carlyon,  but  you  seem  to  be 
in  some  trouble/ 

It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  she  had 
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presented  that  appearance.  She  had  been 
standing  with  her  handkerchief  pressed  to 
her  eyes. 

'  I  was  crying,  Mr.  Fairfax/  she  said, 
with  a  little  unsteady  laugh. 

4  Crying  ?'  His  tone  was  very  gentle. 
*  I  am  very  sorry.  Is  it — but  I  ought  not 
to  ask  questions.' 

'  It  isn't  exactly  a  trouble.  I  felt  out  of 
sorts,  and  I  cried.7 

4  Poor  child  !' 

'  Oh,  it  is  nothing  !  Naughty  child,  my 
aunt  would  say  if  she  saw  me/ 

4  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  Can  I 
take  you  home  ?' 

'  Thank  you ;  I  am  waiting  for  my  aunt. 
She  will  join  me  directly.' 

She  turned  to  walk  back,  and  Fairfax 
walked  beside  her. 

*  I  feel  ashamed  to  be  found  conducting 
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myself  in  such  a  childish  way,'  said  Helen. 
'  You  must  not  imagine  that  I  was  crying 
for  anything  worth  it.  Tt  was  only  because 
I  was  in  low  spirits.' 

This  speech  had  not  quite  the  effect  which 
Helen  intended.  It  strengthened  Fairfax's 
conviction  that  she  was  suffering  from  a 
real  grievance ;  probably  her  aunt  had  been 
unkind  to  her,  but  she  would  not  complain ; 
and  all  his  chivalry  was  roused  on  her 
behalf.  He  pitied  her  already ;  and  the 
thought  that  her  heartless  relations  made 
her  bread  bitter  to  her  deepened  the  sym- 
pathetic interest  with  which  he  regarded 
her,  and  drew  him  towards  her.  A  strong 
desire  to  defend  her  from  the  hardness  of 
the  world,  to  keep  her  safe  from  unkindness 
and  harshness,  came  over  him.  He  would 
like  to  smooth  her  way  before  her  feet ;  the 
way  which  others  had  made  rough  for  her. 
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There  was  no  thought  of  himself  in  this 
impulse:  it  was  the  longing  to  protect 
which  a  good  brother  feels  towards  his 
sister. 

'  You  must  feel  very  lonely  sometimes/ 
he  said. 

'  I  do  sometimes.  You  see,  I  have  no 
relations  nearer  than  my  uncle  and  aunt.' 

'  How  long  have  you  lived  with  them  ?' 

1  Only  regularly  since  I  left  school  four 
years  ago.  I  spent  almost  all  my  life 
before  that  at  school.  I  can  scarcely  re- 
member my  home  at  all.' 

4  You  must  have  been  very  young  when 
— you  were  left.' 

1  My  mother  died  when  I  was  a  baby, 
and  my  father  when  I  was  about  five.  I 
can  remember  my  nurse  telling  me  he  had 
gone  away,  and  I  remember  my  black  frock. 
It  pleased  me  because  of  the  crape  trimming. 
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I  was  too  little  to  know  what  crape 
meant.7 

'  Poor  little  child  !'  said  Fairfax  softly. 

The  picture  of  the  baby,  smiling  over  her 
crape,  ignorant  of  the  way  her  father  had 
died,  touched  him. 

4  Then  I  went  to  school.' 

'A  child  of  that  age!' 

e  There  was  nowhere  else  for  me  to  go, 
and  they  were  very  kind  to  me.  I  wasn't 
neglected  like  an  orphan  in  a  book.  But 
I  did  envy  the  other  girls  when  they  went 
home  for  the  holidays.  However,  after  my 
uncle  married,  I  had  holidays  at  home  too. 
I  was  happier  after  that.  My  aunt  was 
very  good  to  me.' 

Beautiful  gratitude  for  mercies  which 
Fairfax  felt  sure  were  but  small.  He  kept 
beside  her  as  she  walked,  and  in  the  dusk 
over  her  reminiscences  they  drew  much 
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nearer  intimacy.  They  were  deep  in  talk 
when  Mrs.  Carlyon  at  last  approached, 
peering  cautiously  round,  and  calling 
fi  Helen '  in  a  suppressed  tone. 

4  Oh,  there  is  my  aunt  !'  cried  Helen, 
breaking  off,  and  hurrying  towards  the 
advancing  figure. 

'  Oh,  there  you  are,  Helen  !  How  dark 
it  is  !  Who  is  that  with  you  ?'  said  Mrs. 
Carlyon,  with  a  thrill  of  hope  that  the  tall 
man's  figure  might  be  the  one  she  wished 
it  to  be. 

'  It  is  Mr.  Fairfax,  aunt' 

4  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Fairfax  ?'  very 
benignantly.  He  was  not  the  right  man ; 
still,  he  was  well  worth  attention.  '  Have 
you  been  taking  care  of  my  niece  ?  So  kind 
of  you  !  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  dark. 
Will  you  walk  on  with  us,  and  have  a  cup 
of  tea  ?' 
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'  Thank  you.     I  shall  be  glad.' 

'  I  ain  thankful  to  fall  in  with  a  gentle- 
man. I  am  so  nervous  about  walking  in 
the  country  after  dark.  These  lanes  are  so 
lonely.' 

Mr.  Fairfax  gave  her  the  benefit  of 
his  protection  against  the  many  dangers 
which  infest  a  quiet  country  road  at  half- 
past  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  perilous 
journey  was  performed  without  any  ad- 
venture. 

At  her  garden-gate  Mrs.  Carlyon  paused, 
repenting  her  invitation  to  tea,  and  hoping 
that  Mr.  Fairfax  would  remember  it  was 
late  and  say  good-bye.  She  was  very 
willing  to  give  him  hospitality,  but  her 
natural  desire  to  entertain  him  was  checked 
by  fear  that  he  might  notice  the  traces  of 
Helen's  tears.  Both  for  her  own  sake  and 
her  niece's,  she  was  unwilling  that  a 
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stranger's  eye  should  mark  the  tell-tale  and 
disfiguring  redness. 

•  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it :  Mr. 
Fairfax  held  open  the  gate  for  them,  and 
followed  them  up  the  path ;  and  Mrs. 
Carlyon  comforted  herself  with  the  re- 
flection that  men  saw  little  enough  as  a 
rule. 

Little  could  she  guess  that  the  tear- 
stains  touched  Fairfax  more  than  Helen's 
beauty  had  ever  done.  On  a  plain  face 
they  might  have  aroused  only  compassion, 
but  on  this  face  they  wakened  that 
dangerous  pity  which  passes  insensibly  into 
tenderness.  The  beauty  alone  left  him 
cold;  but  beauty,  tearful  and  sad,  with  a 
cloud  of  misfortune  round  it,  appealed 
irresistibly  to  him. 

Here  he  was  met  on  fairly  equal  terms ; 
he  was  not  repelled  by  the  contrast  between 
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his  gloom  and  a  cloudless  life  which  had 
never  known  calamity.  Even  his  disgrace 
weighed  on  him  less  heavily  here ;  it  did 
not  cut  him  hopelessly  off  from  this  girl ; 
it  did  riot  shame  him  bitterly  to  remember 
it  in  her  presence.  She  had  no  right  to 
scorn  him  for  it — if  she  ever  knew. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

f  Ich  wich  und  wich  und  kam  nur  immer  naher, 
So  lieblich  angelockt,  so  hart  bestraft !' 

Torquato  Tasso. 

FTER  that  unlucky  afternoon,  a 
fit  of  depression  fell  upon  Fair- 
fax, and  for  some  days  lie  gave 
himself  up  to  it.  He  wandered  moodily 
about  the  park ;  only  spoke  when  he  was 
spoken  to ;  and  disturbed  Bob  seriously  by 
this  relapse. 

{  He's  as  bad  as  ever  he  was/  said  Bob 
anxiously  to  his  sister-in-law ;  '  and  I 
thought  he  was  getting  over  it  so 
nicely.' 
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He  seemed  to  care  for  nothing ;  even  the 
work  which  he  had  entered  upon  with  zeal 
was  laid  aside,  or  only  attended  to  per- 
functorily. He  had  found  that  there  was 
much  to  be  done  for  the  unfortunate  and 
needy  on  his  own  property,  and  that  lie 
need  not  go  further  than  Cheynehurst  to 
carry  out  his  dreams  of  usefulness.  He 
had  been  forming  a  good  many  plans  which 
should  bring  comfort,  and  open  the  way 
for  some  to  that  share  of  well-being  and 
prosperity  which  surely  every  human 
being  ought  to  have  a  chance  of  attaining 
in  his  or  her  degree.  But  his  first  fervour 
of  interest  cooled  now,  and  he  neglected 
his  plans.  He  was  thinking  more  of  his 
own  troubles  than  of  other  people's. 

For  a  little  time  he  had  escaped  from  the 
shadow  of  his  cloud.  It  seemed  possible  to 
forget  it,  and  to  order  his  life  as  though  it 
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had  not  been.  A  fresh  influence  had  come 
to  him,  which  turned  his  thoughts  into 
gentler  ways,  and  threw  a  light  on  the 
future. 

Under  this  gracious  healing  he  lost  the 
miserable  haunting  consciousness  that  he 
was  marked  out  from  other  people,  and 
must  keep  aloof;  the  sense  of  the  stigma 
set  upon  him,  which  had  eaten  into  his 
heart,  was  soothed  away. 

But  the  old  feeling  had  been  revived 
that  afternoon,  and  it  seemed  stronger  than 
ever.  He  wondered,  with  burning  self- 
contempt,  how  for  one  hour  he  had  lost 
sight  of  it,  and  had  dared  to  cherish  the 
dreams  which  had  visited  him  lately. 
They  seemed  to  him  now  like  delusions 
sent  to  mock  him.  He  must  have  been 
mad  when  he  entertained  the  faintest,  most 
distant  imagination  of  the  kind.  How 
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dared  he  think  of  loving  Beatrice  Clare  ? 
and  of  her  sharing  his  spoilt  life  ? 

It  was  during  this  tit  of  dejection  that 
he  had  come  across  Helen  in  tears.  He 
would  have  avoided  speaking  to  her,  if  she 
had  not  appeared  to  be  in  trouble.  But 
distress  of  any  kind  touched  Fairfax  at 
once ;  and  the  story  he  had  been  told 
about  her  father  suggested  a  reason  for  her 
crying-fit,  which  roused  his  deepest  sym- 
pathy. She  suffered  in  ignorance,  but  still 
her  suffering  had  some  kinship  with  his 
own ;  and  he  did  not  pass  her  in  silence, 
as  he  would  have  done  if  she  had  looked 
bright. 

A  day  or  two  after  that  meeting,  he 
received  a  note,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

4  DEAR  MR.  FAIRFAX, 

'Will  you  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
your    company    at    luncheon    to-morrow  ? 
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Mrs.  Somers — the  mother  of  Mr.  Somers 
whom  you  met  here — is  coming  then,  and 
she  wishes  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
She  could  not  dine  with  us,  as  she  is  not 
strong  enough  to  go  out  at  night  in 
winter.  Papa  will  be  glad  if  you  can 
come. 

1  Yours  sincerely, 

4  BEATRICE  CLARE.' 

Of  course  he  had  to  go  ;  and  though  he 
had  told  himself  many  times  that  he  might 
as  well  think  of  loving  a  star  as  of  loving 
her,  he  went  very  willingly. 

Spite  of  common  -  sense  and  all  the 
distance  between  them,  he  could  not  but 
rejoice  in  her  presence ;  and  he  went  to  the 
Vicarage,  thinking  less  of  what  cut  him  off 
from  her  than  of  herself.  She  could  never 
be  anything  to  him,  but  yet 
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Mrs.  Somers  was  at  the  Vicarage  before 
him.  She  was  a  tall  old  lady,  with  white 
hair  and  keen  grey  eyes.  She  was  very 
brisk  for  her  age,  and  talked  in  a  vivacious 
manner,  taking  by  far  the  largest  share  of 
the  conversation  at  table.  Helen  Carlyon 
was  there  too,  and  Fairfax  was  disap- 
pointed— spite  of  his  new  interest  in  her — 
to  find  that  she  sat  next  him,  while  on  his 
other  side  Alf  was  placed,  cutting  him  off 
from  Miss  Clare.  He  could  not  talk  much 
to  Bee  under  these  circumstances,  and  she 
did  not  give  him  much  attention ;  she 
devoted  herself  to  Mrs.  Somers,  as  was 
only  right  and  proper.  She  appeared  a 
great  favourite  with  the  old  lady,  and  she 
showed  her  much  affection,  and  the  de- 
ference which  is  so  graceful  from  youth  to 
age. 

Fairfax  did  not  enjoy  himself.     He  had 
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half  hoped  that  with  Bee  he  might  forget 
his  shadow,  as  he  had  done  before ;  but  her 
presence  made  him  more  keenly  aware  of 
its  darkness,  and  pressed  upon  him  the  fact 
that  it  lay  between  them.  His  feeling 
towards  her  was  changed.  The  very 
qualities  which  he  had  found  charming  in 
her  before  seemed  to  withdraw  her  from 
him  and  repel  him.  Her  gaiety  was  dis- 
tasteful ;  her  laugh  jarred  on  him  ;  her 
sunshiny  brightness  intensified  the  dif- 
ference between  them,  and  made  his  cloud 
blacker. 

He  disliked  her  careless  cheerfulness ;  it 
set  him  out  of  the  pale  of  her  comprehen- 
sion, much  more  of  her  sympathy  ;  it 
fretted  and  irritated  him,  as  the  brightness 
of  a  summer  day  deepens  a  mourner's 
bitterness  of  heart.  He  wondered  at  it. 
How  could  she  take  so  much  interest  in 
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unimportant  trifles  ?     How  could  she  laugh 
so  gaily  at  Mrs.  Somers7  talk  ? 

When  they  went  to  the  drawing-room 
after  luncheon,  Mrs.  Somers  signed  to 
Fairfax  to  sit  near  her,  and  began  talking 
to  him. 

i  I  couldn't  talk  to  you  at  luncheon 
without  putting  you  to  pain/  she  said 
briskly.  '  I  am  deaf,  as  you  must  have 
observed,  and  I  always  have  more  difficulty 
in  hearing  a  stranger's  voice.  I  can  hear 
the  Clares  very  well,  so  I  talked  to  them, 
and  left  you  in  peace  while  we  had  the 
table  between  us.  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you,  Mr.  Fairfax.  I  have  few  chances  of 
meeting  strangers,  as  I  can't  go  out  at 
night  for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  I  felt 
curious  to  see  what  you  were  like,  as  I 
knew  your  family  very  well.  The  Fair- 
faxes were  great  friends  of  mine.  Miss 
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Isabella,  who  left  you  her  money,  was 
my  schoolfellow.  You  aren't  much  like 
them.' 

She  put  her  head  on  one  side,  and  her 
glasses  flashed  as  she  looked  at  him  in  a 
manner  to  suggest  that  a  light  was  turned 
upon  him. 

4  No  ?'  he  said.  *  But  I  am  only  a 
distant  relation  of  Miss  Fairfax/ 

1  Of  course,  of  course.  I  know  that 
You  are  very  distantly  related.  It  took 
poor  Isabella  time  and  trouble  enough  to 
find  your  people  out.  Let  me  see — I  had 
it  all  at  my  finger-ends — she  went  over  it 
all  with  me.  You  are  descended  from  one 
of  her  father's  cousins  —  Philip  ;  no,  it 
wasn't  Philip,  by-the-bye — he  married  a 
Miss  King,  and  they  had  no  children — it 
was  Edmund,  the  other  brother;  he  had 
a  large  family,  and  they  got  so  scattered 
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that  it  was  a  terrible  business  to  find 
them  out.  They  had  almost  all  gone  to 
Australia  or  Canada,  and  it  would  have 
been  hard  work  to  find  her  next  of  kin. 
She  made  acquaintance  with  your  grand- 
father in  the  course  of  her  search — he  was 
the  only  one  of  Edmund's  sons  in  England, 
and  she  determined  to  leave  the  property 
to  him,  and  after  him  to  his  only  daughter. 
But  she  outlived  them  both.  I  remember 
thinking  when  she  told  me  that  she  had 
settled  about  her  will,  that  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  hear  all  at  once  that 
one  had  such  a  fortune  left  one/  said  Mrs. 
Somers.  'It  would  come  quite  as  a  sur- 
prise to  you,  didn't  it  V 

'  Yes,  I  knew  scarcely  anything  of  Miss 
Fairfax/ 

'You  are  not  a  Fairfax  then  yourself?' 
said  Bee. 
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*  Didn't  you  know  that  ?'  he  replied. 

*  No,  I  hadn't  heard  it.' 

'Very  few  people  here  know  about  the 
family/  said  Mrs.  Somers.  '  It  is  so  long 
since  there  has  been  a  Fairfax  in  the  place. 
Isabella  took  an  intense  dislike  to  Cheyne- 
hurst,  and  she  wouldn't  live  here.  Your 
mother  couldn't  have  been  much  of  a 
Fairfax  if  you  are  like  her.  Do  you 
remember  her  ?' 

' 1  am  not  like  her.  She  was  fair,  with 
blue  eyes.' 

Mrs.  Somers  talked  a  little  longer  about 
Miss  Fairfax,  and  the  sad  way  in  which 
the  family  had  dispersed  itself;  then  she 
turned  to  Bee  with  some  remarks  about  a 
grandson  of  her  own,  who  had  lately 
married, 

*  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  his  wife,' 
she  said  emphatically.     f  She  is  an  energetic 
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woman,  just  the  wife  he  needs.  He's  lazy 
— oh  yes,  I  know  that — he  always  has  been 
lazy,  and  she'll  keep  his  neck  to  the  collar. 
A  fool  would  have  ruined  him ;  a  man 
must  be  cleverer  than  most  if  he  can  afford 
to  marry  a  fool.  Mind  that,  Mr.  Fairfax ; 
I'm  old  enough  to  give  you  advice.  The 
worst  investment  a  man  can  make  is  a 
stupid  wife.' 

'But  if  he  is  stupid  himself?'  suggested 
Fairfax,  smiling. 

'  I  can't  hear  you.  Bee,  tell  me  what 
he  says.' 

*  Mr.  Fairfax  says  that  a  stupid  man 
should  match  himself.' 

4 Not  at  all,  not  at  all!'  cried  the  old 
lady.  '  In  that  case  he  should  supply  his 
own  deficiency.  He  needs  brains  all  the 
more,  and  a  sharp  woman  will  pull  him 
through  life.  You'll  be  choosing  a  wife 
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sometime  or  other,  of  course,  and  I  hope 
you'll  show  sense  when  you  do  it.' 

Fairfax  changed  colour,  and  made  no 
answer. 

6 1  never  thought  that  Frank  would  a^t 
so  wisely,'  went  on  the  grandmother;  and 
the  stream  of  talk  flowed  on  in  that 
channel. 

It  was  not  very  interesting  for  Fairfax, 
but  he  stayed  on,  and  talked  to  Helen, 
whose  attention  was  not  claimed  by  Mrs* 
Somers. 

In  a  pause,  Bee  turned  to  him,  and 
said: 

1  Mr.  Fairfax,  do  you  know  anything 
about  prison-life  ?' 

Was  a  mocking  spirit  speaking  through 
her  lips?  What  evil  influence  possessed 
her  to  put  such  a  question?  He  started; 
he  could  not  help  it:  and  afterwards  he 
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could  only  hope  that  his  consternation 
was  not  expressed  on  his  face  as  he  looked 
at  her.  It  seemed  a  long  time  that  he 
struggled  with  his  confusion ;  but  he  could 
not  speak  :  it  was  simply  impossible. 

She  repeated  what  she  had  said,  and 
added,  smiling: 

4  It  is  an  odd  question,  but  I  wrant  to 
know  something  about  the  way  people  live 
in  gaol,  and  I  thought  that  you  might 
have  heard  or  read  about  it.' 

4  Why  do  you  wish  for  such  informa- 
tion ?'  he  said.  He  knew  that  she  had 
asked  him  in  perfect  innocence;  yet  he 
felt  a  fantastic  resentment,  as  if  she  ought 
to  have  known  better.  Such  a  stab 
came  cruelly  from  her  hand;  and  for  a 
moment  he  was  conscious  of  a  strong 
repulsion  from  her,  as  if  she  were  tor- 
menting him  with  wilful  hard-heartedness. 
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She  could  hurt  him  so  much  more  sharply 
than  other  people;  that  power  made  him 
shrink  from  her. 

'Eustace  got  hold  of  a  newspaper  the 
other  day,  and  read  an  account  of  the  way 
in  which  prisoners  are  treated,  which  filled 
him  with  horror.  He  was  quite  excited 
about  it.  I  had  to  sit  beside  him  last 
night  till  he  went  to  sleep ;  he  said  he 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  the  poor 
prisoners  on  their  hard  beds;  and  he  was 
anxious  to  know  whether  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  do  anything  bad  enough  to  be 
sent  to  prison  for.' 

4  Poor  little  fellow  !'  said  Fairfax,  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  unreality,  as  he  forced 
himself  to  look  at  her  quietly  and  speak 
lightly. 

'Can  you  tell  him  anything  about 
it?' 
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4 1  have  heard  something  of  it,'  he 
answered. 

'  Do  they  really  sleep  on  plank  beds  ?' 

He  paused  for  a  moment. 

'  I  believe  they  do  for  the  first  few 
weeks.7 

'  And  is  the  food  very  nasty  ?' 

4  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  what  Eustace 
would  consider  so/  he  said,  with  the  same 
painful  sense  of  unreality. 

Her  careless  questions  brought  back  to 
him  so  vividly  that  terrible  year  of  his 
life;  his  real  self  was  back  in  it,  and 
he  spoke  and  listened  almost  mechani- 
cally. 

'  You  wouldn't  have  thieves  pampered, 
surely  7  said  Mrs.  Somers. 

4  No,  certainly  not.  But  I  feel  sorry  for 
them,  too ;  and  it  must  be  a  terrible  life 
for  a  man  who  doesn't  belong  to  the 
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criminal  class.  Think  of  the  hardship  for 
an  educated  man !' 

4  Think  of  the  shame  of  an  educated 
man  descending  to  the  level  of  the  criminal 
class!'  said  Mrs.  Somers  bluntly. 

'  Yes ;  one  must  consider  that.  But  still 
the  punishment  must  be  frightful.  The 
idea  of  it  has  haunted  me  since  Eustace 
brought  me  that  paper,  There  was  a  para- 
graph in  it  about  a  young  man — a  clerk — 
who  was  sent  to  gaol  for  six  months,  and 
I  couldn't  help  pitying  him.  I  think  if  I 
had  been  his  employer  I  would  have  given 
him  another  chance.  He  was  only  twenty. 
I  don't  see  how  he  can  ever  get  over  it. 
Do  you  think  it  possible,  Mr.  Fairfax  ?' 

Apparently  he  did  not  hear  her.  He  had 
gone  to  the  window,  and  was  looking  out ; 
and  he  did  not  turn  his  head. 

Bee's  expression  did  not  change,  and  her 
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smile  was  as  bright  as  ever  as  she  listened 
to  Mrs.  Somers,  who  had  turned  the  con- 
versation with  an  abruptness  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  she  was  bored  by  the  subject 
Bee  was  speculating  on.  Miss  Clare  was  as 
pleasant  as  before  when  Fairfax  came  back 
from  the  window ;  she  did  not  show  any 
consciousness  of  his  lack  of  civility.  He 
had  little  to  say,  and  when  Helen  presently 
took  her  leave,  he  said  good-bye  too,  and 
followed  her  out  of  the  room. 

From  the  drawing-room  window  they 
could  be  seen  walking  down  the  path  to- 
gether. Mrs.  Somers'  glasses  flashed  with 
renewed  brilliancy  as  she  moved  her  head 
from  side  to  side  to  catch  the  figures, 
as  they  followed  the  windings  of  the 
path. 

*  They  seem  very  good  friends/  she  ob- 
served to  Bee,  nodding  significantly. 
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Bee  looked  out  too.  The  pair  appeared 
to  be  friendly ;  Fairfax  was  bending  his 
head  attentively  towards  his  companion, 
and  Helen's  face  was  turned  to  him  as  if 
they  were  engaged  in  interesting  talk. 

1  It  will  be  an  uncommonly  good  catch 
for  Helen  Carlyon,1  said  Mrs.  Somers. 
'  She  will  do  very  well  for  herself  if  she 
gets  him.' 

'  She  is  not  that  kind  of  girl  at  all/  said 
Bee  decidedly.  '  She  would  never  think 
whether  a  man  was  a  catch  or  not.' 

t  All  the  same,  he  is  a  catch,'  said  Mrs. 
Somers ;  '  and  I'm  glad  of  it  for  her.  She 
is  a  very  pretty  creature,  and  it  will  be  a 
blessing  for  her  to  get  a  good  home  of  her 
own.' 

'  It  would/  assented  Bee,  with  a  look  as 
if  a  new  idea  was  suggested  to  her. 

*  I  wonder  if  he   means  anything.     He 
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certainly  was  absent  and  odd  enough  for  a 
man  in  love.  Perhaps  that  was  what  made 
him  appear  as  if  he  was  on  tenter-hooks 
while  I  talked  about  the  Fairfaxes.  I  didn't 
admire  his  manner,  but  if  that  is  his  excuse, 
I'll  forgive  him.  But  he  should  learn  to 
be  more  attentive  to  what's  going  on.  It 
was  peculiar  to  walk  away  while  you  were 
talking  just  now.' 

'  He  is  absent  sometimes/ 

1  Oh,  a  man  in  love  has  license.  It  did 
strike  me  that  you  were  touching  on  a 
tender  place  when  you  spoke  of  an  educated 
man  getting  into  scrapes.  He  may  have 
some  relation  who  has  done  so.  There  are 
black  sheep  in  every  family.' 

4  Perhaps  he  has.  I  am  very  sorry  if  I 
hurt  him,'  said  Bee  gently,  with  an  appre- 
hensive look  on  her  face. 

'  He   didn't   like   the   subject ;  that   was 
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plain  enough,  and  that  was  why  I  began 
talking  of  something  else/ 

'  I  am  glad  you  did/  said  Bee  cordially. 

Mrs.  Somers  had  the  reputation  of  being 
very  quick  in  observation,  and  Bee  had 
learnt  to  respect  the  old  lady's  powers  of 
divination,  and  believed  in  them.  She  was 
impressed  now  by  what  she  had  said  of 
Fairfax,  as  she  would  not  have  been  by 
remarks  from  anyone  else.  A  hint  from 
Mrs.  Price  that  Fairfax  admired  her  friend 
would  have  been  taken  by  her  as  mean- 
ingless gossip,  to  which  she  was  well 
accustomed.  But  if  Mrs.  Somers  thought 
so,  there  might  be  something  in  it ;  for  she 
did  not  talk  for  talking' s  sake,  and  her 
shrewdness  was  acute. 

It  was  quite  a  new  idea  to  Bee  that 
Fairfax  admired  Helen ;  and  it  was  a  more 
startling  one  than  her  pride  would  allow 
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her  to  realize.  She  did  not  dwell  on  the 
subject ;  nothing  was  more  fruitless  than 
speculating  as  to  an  affair  of  that  kind, 
whether  there  was  anything  in  it  or  what 
might  come  of  it;  and  it  wras,  to  say  the 
least,  premature  to  think  of  this  till  she  had 
more  to  go  upon.  It  wrould  be  natural  if 
he  did  admire  Helen :  nothing  could  be 
more  obvious  than  that  he  should  be 
attracted  by  anyone  so  charming ;  and  it 
certainly  was  absurd  that  such  a  likeli- 
hood had  not  occurred  to  Bee  before.  But 
at  the  present  stage  there  was  nothing 
definite  to  think  of,  and  she  put  the  matter 
resolutely  out  of  her  head. 

She  tried  not  to  think  of  anything  con- 
nected with  this  last  visit  of  Fairfax's.  It 
had  been  a  disappointing  one,  though  she 
did  not  use  that  word  about  it  in  her  own 
mind.  He  had  piqued  and  vexed  her;  the 
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queerness  which  Mrs.  Seiners  had  spoken 
of  had — not  hurt  her,  but  it  had  certainly 
ruffled  her;  and  she  did  not  choose  to 
indulge  in  such  feelings.  As  if  it  mattered 
whether  he  was  attentive  or  not !  She 
would  not  resent  his  abrupt,  absent  ways ; 
it  was  pleasanter  to  be  coolly  indifferent,  as 
she  had  been  at  first.  It  was  certainly 
rude  of  him  to  walk  off  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room  in  the  midst  of  her  talk ;  but 
perhaps  Mrs.  Somers  was  right  in  fancying 
that  she  had  started  a  painful  topic.  Bee 
wondered  again  and  again  if  her  talk  had 
reminded  him  of  some  unpleasant  family 
secret,  of  some  disreputable  relation  who 
was  a  disgrace  to  him.  She  was  very 
sorry  if  she  had  unwittingly  wounded  him 
— full  of  penitent  regrets. 

Meanwhile  Fairfax,  whom   she  had  un- 
consciously  driven   away,   was    recovering 
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his  ordinary  composure  in  Helen's  society. 
She  suited  him  exceedingly  well  just  then ; 
her  presence  helped  him  to  fight  off  the 
rush  of  horrible  images  which  Bee  had 
brought  upon  him,  and  she  did  not  make 
them  appear  as  hideously  incongruous  as 
Bee  did.  He  dared  not  be  alone;  and  he 
did  not  fear  her  eyes ;  they  were  not  pene- 
trating enough  to  alarm  him.  A  faint 
sense  of  soothing  and  relief  came  to  him, 
as  he  talked  at  random  to  her,  and  she 
answered  in  the  sweet  pathetic  tones  which 
were  not  too  far  out  of  harmony  with  his 
own  mood. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

AIRFAX  paid  a  visit  to  Rose 
Villa  that  afternoon,  and  stayed 
a  long  time.  Mrs.  Carlyon  was 
highly  flattered  by  this  attention,  and 
pressed  him  to  come  again.  He  did  come 
again,  and  then  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dinner — a  very  quiet  dinner,  with  just  one 
or  two  people  to  meet  him.  In  one  way  or 
another,  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  Helen,  and 
the  impression  that  she  had  made  upon 
him  deepened. 

At  first,  he   sought   her  society  simply 
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because  he  was  so  restless  and  miserable 
that  society  of  some  kind  was  necessary  to 
him,  and  hers  was  more  suited  to  his  mood 
than  any  other  he  could  obtain.  He  had  a 
feeling  of  fellowship  with  her,  which  he 
experienced  with  no  one  else.  She  was  not 
one  of  the  fortunate  ones,  whose  unclouded 
lot  warned  him  off  and  denied  him  sym- 
pathy. 

He  had  no  intentions  of  any  kind,  except 
to  divert  himself  from  his  gloomy  brood- 
ings  ;  he  was  as  selfish  as  the  coldest-hearted 
trifler  who  ever  broke  a  foolish  girl's  heart 
for  pastime.  But  very  soon  his  idle  seeking 
of  her  company  changed,  and  a  serious  pur- 
pose grew  up  in  his  mind.  Why  should  he 
not  try  to  win  her  for  his  wife  ?  He  was 
tired  to  death  of  his  lonely  life  ;  and  he  was 
very  sure  that  he  could  not  go  on  with 
it.  He  longed  for  a  home,  and  all  that 
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home  means  ;  affection  and  confidence,  some 
one  to  care  for  him,  whom  he  could  care 
for. 

He  had  dreamt  for  a  short  time — a  very 
short  time — of  winning  some  one  else.  But 
that  had  been  a  wild  imagination :  Beatrice 
Clare  was  entirely  out  of  his  reach.  For 
a  few  days  he  had  been  bewitched  by  her ; 
if  he  were  like  other  men,  he  would  have 
loved  and  chosen  her.  But  as  things  were 
he  did  not  love  her ;  he  was  more  repelled 
than  attracted  by  her  laughing  eyes  and 
sunny  manner.  There  could  be  no  sym- 
pathy between  her  and  a  gloomy,  pre- 
maturely saddened  man  like  himself.  That 
dream  must  be  put  aside,  as  a  good  many 
other  hopes  had  been  put  aside :  nothing  so 
sweet  was  for  him. 

It  is  the  course  of  wisdom,  when  you  cannot 
get  one  good  thing,  to  take  another.  Fairfax 
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could  not  think  of  the  woman  who,  under 
other  conditions,  would  have  charmed  him : 
it  was  part  of  his  ill  fortune  that  he  could 
not  even  love  her  as  he  might  have  done. 
But  he  was  not  content  to  look  at  and  sigh 
for  the  unattainable;  having  once  dreamt 
of  felicity,  he  was  not  able  to  subsist  on 
denied  felicity. 

He  had  gone  without  so  long,  that  his 
craving  for  good  was  very  keen;  and  the 
very  firmness  with  which  he  dismissed  all 
thoughts  of  Bee  left  him  at  leisure  to 
think  of  another.  The  vacancy  which  she 
had  revealed  to  him  must  be  filled  up, 
and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  fix  on 
Helen. 

She  was  very  charming ;  lovely  in  face, 
sweet  and  gentle  in  manner ;  she  was  a 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  companion;  and 
her  sad  family  history,  which  would  be  an 
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objection  with  other  men,  was  a  crowning 
recommendation  to  him.  He  could  not 
offer  himself  to  a  prosperous  girl ;  but  this 
girl,  with  that  tragedy  in  the  background, 
could  accept  him  without  stooping.  He 
was  sorry  for  her  in  her  present  position. 
He  felt  sure  that  her  aunt  treated  her 
unkindly,  and  that  the  poor  child  had  an 
unpleasant  home. 

When  the  thought  first  struck  him  that 
he  might  take  her  away  from  her  mean 
relations  and  give  her  a  home  of  luxury, 
it  sent  a  delicious  thrill  through  him.  To 
be  able  to  do  so  much  for  her,  to  protect 
and  care  for  her ;  to  make  her  life  easy,  and 
see  those  pensive  eyes  brighten  ;  to  win  her 
affection  and  gratitude — it  was  exquisite  to 
have  such  power. 

Her  need  of  him  was  an  irresistible 
attraction  ;  her  unhappy  position  appealed 
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to  him  with  a  force  which  nothing  else 
could  have  exerted,  He  was  in  love  with  her, 
he  thought,  as  he  felt  this  pity  and  yearning 
to  take  care  of  her,  far  more  in  love  than  he 
could  ever  be  with  one  who  would  receive 
less  from  him. 

He  was  glad  when  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  on  the  subject.  His  unsettled,  rest- 
less feeling  was  quieted,  and  calm  satis- 
faction took  possession  of  him.  He  had 
resolved  upon  a  very  wise  step,  and  that 
consciousness  was  naturally  soothing ;  and 
Helen,  regarded  as  his  possible  wife,  grew 
more  and  more  attractive  in  his  eyes. 

It  was  a  dull  afternoon  early  in  December. 
The  sky  was  grey  and  lowering;  a  per- 
sistent fog  hung  low  over  the  hop-gardens ; 
the  heavy  air  was  raw  and  chilling.  It  was 
a  day  for  sitting  over  the  fire,  and  forgetting 
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the  depressing  aspect  of  the  outside  world 
in  a  novel ;  but  Helen  Carlyon  was  up  in 
her  own  room,  where  no  fire  burnt,  deeply 
engaged  in  study.  She  had  come  here 
because  it  was  impossible  to  work  down- 
stairs, where  she  was  constantly  interrupted 
by  her  aunt's  demands  that  she  should  be 
sociable.  Mrs.  Carlyon  was  not  given  to 
reading  herself,  and  her  idea  of  domestic 
enjoyment  was  to  keep  up  unceasing  talk 
over  her  needlework.  Helen  was  wrapped 
in  a  thick  shawl,  and  she  had  muffled  an 
old  plaid  round  her  feet  and  knees  ;  but  the 
searching  chill  of  the  damp  atmosphere  was 
not  to  be  baffled  by  such  measures,  and  her 
hands  were  aching  with  cold,  while  her  face 
had  an  unbecoming  red,  shaded  with  purple 
tints,  upon  it.  Still  she  plodded  on  with 
her  work,  undaunted  by  discomfort.  It 
was  pleasanter  to  translate  Dante  and  feel 
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that  you  were  doing  your  best  to  improve 
yourself,  than  to  hear  gossip. 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a 
maid  put  her  head  in. 

'  Please,  miss,  will  you  go  down  to  the 
drawing-room  ?' 

Helen  raised  her  head  with  a  sigh. 
What  was  wanted  now  ?  Had  she  to  hold 
wool  while  her  aunt  wound  it,  or  was  it 
some  tiresome  visitor  whom  she  must  help 
to  entertain  ?  She  threw  off  her  wraps,  and 
went  down  promptly,  though  reluctantly. 
Her  aunt  was  not  in  the  drawing-room. 
There  was  only  one  person  there — Mr. 
Fairfax.  He  came  forward  and  shook 
hands. 

c  How  cold  you  are !'  he  exclaimed  in- 
voluntarily, as  he  felt  her  icy  fingers. 

'  Yes.     1  have  been  upstairs/ 

'  Sit  down  by  the  fire  and  warm  your- 
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self,'  he  said,  pushing  a  low  chair  close  to 
the  fire. 

'  I  wonder  where  my  aunt  is,'  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hands  to  the  blaze.  They 
were  very  pretty  hands,  with  long  white 
fingers.  c  Surely  they  have  told  her  that 
you  are  here.' 

1 1  have  seen  her.  She  went  out  a  minute 
ago/  replied  Fairfax. 

He  watched  her  for  a  moment,  as  she 
leant  forward  in  the  fireglow.  There  wras 
a  look  of  purpose  on  his  face  which  was  a 
contrast  to  her  dreamy,  indifferent  expres- 
sion. 

'  In  fact,'  he  added,  '  she  has  gone  to 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
you.' 

6  Eeally,'  said  Helen  languidly.  It  was 
clear  that  she  had  not  heard  him  distinctly. 
She  glanced  up  at  him  with  unbroken  calm, 
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as  if  waiting  with  polite  attention  for  what 
he  should  say.  He  was  a  little  disconcerted 
by  her  nonchalance. 

'  I — I  have  something  to  say  to  you/ 
Still   the   dreamy   blue   eyes   looked   up 
expectantly,  and  she  put  her  foot  a  little 
nearer  the  fire. 

Was  she  listening  at  all  ?  thought  Fair- 
fax, with  some  irritation.  Her  composed 
manner  put  roundabout  ways  of  approach- 
ing the  subject  out  of  the  question.  To 
be  eloquent  in  setting  forth  his  feelings 
on  such  an  occasion,  and  to  make  a  pro- 
posal in  anything  like  artistic  style,  a  man 
requires  some  help  from  his  hearer.  A 
little  consciousness,  shy  blushes  and  down- 
cast eyes,  will  unlock  his  tongue  and 
encourage  him.  But  you  cannot  be  warm 
and  abundant  in  speech  to  a  pair  of  soft 
absent  eyes  which  show  that  the  owner  is 
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preoccupied.  Fairfax  could  not  lead  up  to 
his  declaration;  he  made  it  at  once,  and 
made  it  very  abruptly. 

c  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  have  learnt 

to  care  for  you  very  much.  I  wish 

Will  you  be  my  wife?' 

She  started,  and  her  eyes  widened ;  she 
was  not  embarrassed,  but  surprised — simply 
surprised. 

4  You  wanted  to  tell  me  that !'  she 
ejaculated. 

He  said  it  better  then,  telling  her  how 
lonely  he  was,  and  how  precious  she  would 
be  to  him ;  setting  forth  his  affection  in 
warm  words,  and  begging  for  hers. 

'  Mr.  Fairfax,'  she  said  at  last,  '  isn't  this 
a  rather  sudden  idea  of  yours  ?  How  long 
have  you  thought  of  it  ?' 

'  How  long  ?' 

4  When  did  you  first  think  of  me  in  this 
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way  ?'  she  questioned  in  a  grave,  judicial 
tone. 

'  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you.  The  idea 
came  gradually.  I  think  it  came  first  that 
afternoon  when  I  found  you  crying.7 

A  slight  shade  of  colour  came  into  her 
face. 

'  That  is  a  little  over  three  weeks  ago/ 
she  said  meditatively. 

4  But  what  has  the  time  to  do  with  it  ?' 
he  said,  growing  a  little  impatient  at  her 
strange  manner.  '  Three  weeks  or  three 
months — what  does  it  matter  ?' 

1  Three  weeks  doesn't  seem  to  me  long 
enough  for  two  people  to  get  to  really 
know  each  other/  said  Helen. 

4  But  I  have  known  you  longer,  and  I 
admired  you  from  the  very  first.  I  have 
had  quite  enough  time  to  be  sure  of  my 
feelings/ 
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'  But  I  have  not,'  she  said  quickly.  '  And 
I  don't  think  you  have.  You  have  taken 
this  fancy  into  your  head,  and  you  decide 
in  a  hurry  upon  something  which  must  last 
all  your  life.' 

He  was  taken  aback  by  this  way  of 
receiving  his  proposal ;  but  of  course  her 
objections  quickened  his  determination  to 
prevail. 

c  It  is  not  a  fancy/  he  said  earnestly, 
coming  a  little  nearer.  '  Surely  you  don't 
measure  feeling  by  time.  If  I  love  you 
now,  what  difference  does  it  make  that  I 
did  not  love  you  six  weeks  ago  ?  I  do  love 
you  heartily,  and  I  think  I  could  make  you 
happy.' 

She  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

4 1  don't  know.  I  don't  care  for  you 
now,'  she  said  absently. 

A   look   of  mortification  came  over  his 
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face,  which  she  noticed  even  through  her 
abstraction. 

4  How  can  you  expect  it  ?'  she  said,  a 
little  sorry  for  him,  but  more  annoyed  on 
her  own  account.  '  How  can  I  be  ready  to 
do  such  a  thing  as  soon  as  you  ask  me  ? 
It  isn't  so  easy,'  said  Helen  quaintly;  but 
neither  was  disposed  to  smile  just  then. 
'  You  are  almost  a  stranger  to  me,  and  you 
think  that  I  should  care  for  you  more  than 
anybody  else  all  at  once.  It  isn't  reason- 
able.' 

There  was  a  silence.  Fairfax  had  a 
difficulty  in  replying.  He  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  argue  on  abstract  grounds  the 
reasonableness  of  his  hopes.  He  had  hoped 
that  she  would  accept  him ;  she  was  so 
clearly  l  the  one  maid '  for  him,  that 
he  had  not  anticipated  a  refusal ;  he  was 
piqued  by  her  calm  indifference,  and  bitterly 
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disappointed.  Was  he  to  fail  here 
too? 

1  Perhaps  I  have  been  too  presumptuous 
in  hoping  that  you  understood  me/  he  said, 
with  a  proud  humility  in  his  tone,  which, 
though  he  did  not  assume  it  for  any  pur- 
pose, was  the  very  thing  to  please  Helen. 
4  But  are  you  sure  that  you  could  not  learn 
to  care  for  me  ?  You  don't  now — but  if 
you  had  time.  I  will  not  trouble  you 
any  longer  now;  but  you  will  think  of 
it?' 

1  Thank  you — that  will  be  best/  she  said, 
with  unfeigned  relief  at  the  prospect  of  the 
conversation  coming  to  an  end. 

' 1  will  go  now.  You  will  let  me  hear 
from  you  or  your  aunt  ?' 

'  My  aunt !     Does  she  know  ?'. 

' 1  asked  her  permission  to  speak  to  you/ 
he  replied,  with  grave  wonder. 
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She  had  spoken  almost  angrily,  and  there 
was  a  red  spot  in  either  cheek. 

6  Oh  yes — of  course  !'  she  said  quickly. 
'  Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Fairfax.' 

As  soon  as  the  house -door  had  shut  upon 
him,  Mrs.  Carlyon  came  out  of  the  dining- 
room  whither  she  had  retreated,  and  broke 
in  upon  her  niece.  She  was  in  a  flutter 
of  excitement  and  eager  rejoicing,  which 
showed  itself  in  broad  smiles  as  she  ad- 
vanced, prepared  to  fold  Helen  in  her 
arms. 

'  My  dear  Helen,  I  wish  you  joy  with  all 
my  heart !'  she  exclaimed  fervently.  '  Dear 
child,  how  happy  you  will  be  !' 

Helen  retreated  from  the  proffered  em- 
brace. 

i  You  needn't  wish  me  joy  yet,  aunt. 
I  haven't  accepted  Mr.  Fairfax.' 

Mrs.    Carlyon   looked   at   the  girl,   then 
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pressed  her  lips  together,  and  cast  her  eyes 
upward  as  if  she  were  praying  for  grace  to 
sustain  her  under  this  blow. 

4  You  haven't  accepted  him !'  she  cried. 
£  Good  gracious,  Helen,  do  you  know  what 
ypu  are  doing  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  I  can't  make  such  a  solemn  promise  off- 
hand,' said  Helen  doggedly.  '  You  needn't 
look  so  frightened,  aunt ;  I  haven't  refused 
Mr.  Fairfax  either/ 

'  What  have  you  done  then  ?'  said  Mrs. 
Carlyon  sharply,  yet  with  a  perceptible 
sound  of  relief  in  her  voice. 

f  He  said  that  I  might  have  time  to  think 
about  it  and  settle  my  answer.  He  will  be 
all  the  better  for  a  little  longer  considera- 
tion, for  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  thought 
of  me  in  a  very  great  hurry/ 

'Well,  so  long  as  you  haven't  refused 
him  point-blank,'  said  Mrs.  Carlyon.  '  But 
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really,  Helen,  you  are  very  foolish  to  play 
with  your  chances  in  this  reckless  way. 
It  is  a  splendid  offer;  far  better  than  you 
could  reasonably  expect.  Why  couldn't 
you  say  "  yes  "  at  once  ?' 

4  Because  I  was  not  sure  that  I  wished  to 
say  "  yes." ' 

4 1  should  like  to  know  what  you  do 
wish/  said  Mrs.  Carlyon. 

1  So  should  I,  aunt,'  said  Helen,  her  lips 
quivering,  and  tears  coming  into  her  eyes. 
'  If  I  could  only  be  sure  one  way  or  another. 
But  I  am  not/ 

'  I  can't  imagine  why  you  hesitate.  You 
like  Mr.  Fairfax,  don't  you  ?' 

'  Yes ;  I  like  him — I  like  him  very  much/ 
said  Helen  musingly. 

1  He  is  as  nice  as  possible,  and  he  will  be 
very  kind  to  you.  If  he  doesn't  suit  you, 
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nobody  ever  will.  What  objection  can  you 
have  to  him  ?' 

£  I  haven't  any  ;  that  is,  I  believe  he  is 
as  nice  as  you  say ;  but  still  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  should  like  to  marry  him/ 

This  seemed  to  Mrs.  Carlyon  pitiable. 
If  Helen  could  have  alleged  a  strong  dislike 
to  her  suitor,  there  would  have  been  some 
reason  in  her  doubt  and  hesitation;  but 
when  she  could  find  nothing  in  him  which 
displeased  her,  it  was  imbecile  not  to  accept 
him  at  once.  She  could  understand  nothing 
of  the  difficulty  which  the  girl  felt ;  the  fear 
which  held  her  back  from  deciding  her 
future  by  a  word ;  the  scruples  and  doubts 
as  to  her  own  feelings,  which  were  all  the 
stronger  because  of  the  undeniable  advan- 
tages of  the  match;  the  fantastic,  maidenly 
dignity  which  made  her  almost  resentful 
of  Fairfax's  rapid  courtship. 
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'  If  I  am  worth  having  at  all,  I  am  worth 
a  little  trouble  in  getting/  she  thought ;  but 
she  was  careful  not  to  say  this  aloud.  It 
would  only  have  exasperated  her  aunt. 

She  was  undecided  by  nature,  the  kind  of 
character  to  which  a  decision  is  positive 
pain  in  the  making,  though  it  can  be 
obstinate  enough  in  keeping  to  one ;  and 
her  vacillation  had  not  been  beaten  out  of 
her  by  practical  life.  She  was  startled  by 
this  unlooked-for  demand  for  her  affection ; 
and  her  scrupulous  conscientiousness  made 
her  weigh  her  motives  and  feelings  very 
carefully. 

'  I  must  have  time,'  she  repeated.  '  I 
can't  decide  in  a  hurry.' 

Mrs.  Carlyon  talked  all  that  evening  on 
the  subject,  advocating  Fairfax's  cause 
warmly,  and  making  Helen  tired  of  the 
sound  of  his  name.  She  did  more — so 
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great  was  her  devotion  to  her  niece's  in- 
terests— she  lay  awake  pretty  nearly  all  the 
night  thinking  what  an  offer  it  was,  and 
how  wicked  Helen  would  be  if  she  finally 
refused  it. 

Her  anxiety  sharpened  her  wits,  and 
made  her  hit  upon  a  plan  which  was  about 
the  best  that  could  have  been  devised  for 
such  a  case.  When  she  met  Helen  at 
breakfast,  she  unfolded  it.  She  complained 
first  of  her  bad  night,  not  omitting  to  state 
the  subject  which  had  made  her  mind  so 
unduly  and  untimely  active.  Helen  con- 
doled faintly,  with  an  apprehensive  look. 
It  was  too  much  to  have  Fairfax's  suit 
urged  at  breakfast-time.  If  her  aunt  was 
going  to  be  instant  in  this  way,  it  opened  a 
prospect  which  made  her  quail. 

'  I  think,  Helen/  said  Mrs.  Carlyon,  i  that 
it  would  be  as  well  if  any  decision  was  put 
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off  till  your  uncle  comes  home.  He  will 
be  here  in  about  a  month,  and  of  course 
you  must  have  his  consent/ 

'  Of  course,'  assented  Helen  warmly, 
ready  to  give  full  weight  to  her  uncle's 
claims  to  her  filial  respect. 

'  He  looks  upon  you  as  his  own  child, 
and  it  is  only  proper  that  he  should  be 
consulted.  Shall  I  ask  Mr.  Fairfax  to  wait 
till  he  comes  ?  That  will  give  you  plenty 
of  time  to  make  up  your  mind/ 

Helen  joyfully  agreed.  The  mere  post- 
ponement of  the  decision  was  a  relief,  and 
made  her  think  more  favourably  of  the 
matter.  Fairfax  agreed  also,  after  some 
demur.  He  was  not  pleased  by  the  pro- 
posed delay,  and  Mrs.  Carlyon  was  touched 
by  his  impatience ;  it  was  lover-like  and 
becoming.  But  Helen  did  not  admire  it  as 
her  aunt  did ;  and  she  was  not  to  be  moved 
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from  the  position  that  she  could  not  be 
engaged  without  her  uncle's  consent,  and 
therefore  she  need  not  give  any  answer  at 
present. 

Fairfax  submitted  with  a  rather  bad 
grace.  He  was  chafed  by  the  uncertainty, 
and  bore  it  with  the  less  equanimity 
because  he  was  not  accustomed  to  have 
things  go  smoothly.  It  was  peculiarly 
mortifying  that  he  should  encounter  diffi- 
culties here,  where  he  was  trying  to  gain 
oblivion  of  his  troubles. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

'  This  will  not  move, 
This  cannot  take  her ; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 
Nothing  can  make  her/ 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 

DAY  or  two  after  this,  Mr.  Martin, 
as  he   was   placidly   eating   his 
luncheon,    was    asked    by     his 
mother — 

'  Were  you  in  the  village  this  morning  ?' 
'  No,'  he  rejoined.     «  Why  ?' 
'  Oh,  I  wondered  whether  you'd  heard  a 
piece  of  news  that  is  going  about.     Jemima 
went  down  to  the  butcher's  this  morning 
and  brought  it  back  with  her.7 
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'  I  haven't  seen  a  soul  except  the  men. 
What  is  the  news  ?'  said  Mr.  Martin,  with 
the  air  of  a  person  who  puts  an  expected 
question  out  of  politeness.  Any  scrap  of 
gossip  was  grateful  to  him,  but  he  did  not 
know  it. 

'  Well,  it  will  surprise  you,  Robert.  They 
say  that  Helen  Carlyon  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
Fairfax.' 

Mr.  Martin  stopped  in  the  act  of  lifting  a 
glass  of  beer  to  his  lips,  and  holding  it  half 
raised,  glared  at  his  mother  for  a  moment. 

'  Do  you  suppose  I  believe  that  ?'  he  said 
defiantly.  Then  he  took  a  deep  draught, 
poured  out  some  more  from  the  jug  at  his 
right  hand,  and  drank  again.  'Jemima's 
always  bringing  home  some  cock-and-bull 
story/ 

c  It  mayn't  be  true,  of  course,'  said  Mrs. 
Martin  placidly. 
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'  Of  course  it  isn't  true.  I  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it.  Where  did  she  hear  it  ?'  he 
asked,  after  a  pause. 

'  She  met  the  Carlyons'  housemaid,  and 
she  told  her  that  Mr.  Fairfax  was  always 
there,  and  the  mistress  talked  of  the  Captain 
coming  home  for  the  wedding/ 

'  Servants'  cackle  !'  was  Mr.  Martin's 
brief  comment.  He  said  no  more,  and  his 
mother  left  him  alone.  Except  in  important 
cases,  when  a  too  sanguine  nature  deluded 
her  into  the  belief  that  her  talk  could  in- 
fluence his  action,  she  did  not  care  for  an 
encounter  with  her  son.  She  was  a  nervous 
little  w^oman  with  delicate  health,  and  a  dis- 
play of  Robert's  temper  made  her  suffer. 

Mr.  Martin  remained  severely  silent  for 
the  rest  of  the  meal,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
smoked  his  after-luncheon  pipe,  he  took  his 
hat  and  went  out.  He  walked  to  the  village, 
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determined  to  find  out  whether  there  was 
anything  in  this  report.  It  was  incredible, 
but  still  his  incredulity  required  some  sup- 
port and  encouragement.  He  would  saunter 
through  the  village  ;  he  was  sure  to  fall  in 
with  some  gossip  or  other  who  could  give 
him  information  without  his  asking  for  it. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  village  street, 
he  saw  Miss  Bell  from  afar  bearing  down 
upon  him.  l  Now,  I'll  hear  all  there  is  fco 
hear/  thought  Mr.  Martin,  and  he  ap- 
proached her  with  more  agitation  than  he 
had  ever  felt  before  in  her  presence  ;  but  she 
gave  him  a  brisk  nod  and  passed  on,  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  stop. 

A  little  farther  he  came  upon  Mr.  Holmes 
a  retired  tradesman,  who  had  bought  a  piece 
of  land  in  the   neighbourhood   and  taken 
vigorously  to  country  life,  and  they  had  a 
little   talk,   but   nothing   was   said  of  any 
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engagement.  Mr.  Holmes  was  in  deep 
affliction  about  a  cow  that  was  very  ill,  and 
he  could  talk  of  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Martin  got  away  from  him  without 
any  violent  expressions  about  the  suffering 
animal,  and  strolled  on  with  a  feeling  that 
the  place  was  not  what  it  used  to  be.  It  was? 
perhaps,  the  first  time  that  any  inhabitant 
of  Cheynehurst  had  found  a  difficulty  in 
hearing  gossip,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  old  times  were  better  than  these. 

He  came  next  upon  the  doctor,  but  his 
luck  was  still  bad.  Dr.  Price  was  full  of 
some  alterations  in  the  plumbing  of  his 
house  which  were  being  made,  and  Mr. 
Martin  said  good-bye  to  him,  still  with- 
out the  reassuring  words  which  his  soul 
craved. 

He  had  a  little  negative  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  no  one  had  spoken  of  the  engagement, 
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If  there  was  an  engagement  it  would  be  all 
over  the  village  by  this  time,  and  his  friends 
would  know  of  it.  If  they  knew  of  it,  they 
would  certainly  have  spoken  of  it  to  him. 
'  Just  because  they  know  I  shouldn't  like  it, 
they'd  be  in  a  hurry  to  tell  me/  said  Mr. 
Martin  in  his  thoughts,  taking  as  jaundiced 
a  view  of  human  amiability  as  La  Eoche- 
foucauld  himself. 

But  this  reasoning  did  not  yield  much 
consolation,  and  as  he  turned  back  from  the 
farther  end  of  the  long,  straggling  village, 
-he  was  in  a  depressed  state  of  mind.  As  he 
passed  the  path  which  led  to  the  station, 
Miss  Clare  came  out  of  it  into  the  road.  He 
took  off  his  hat,  and  stopped  instinctively. 
She  was  Helen  Carlyon's  friend,  and  she 
would  be  sure  to  know.  He  would  not 
mind  asking  her  ;  she  was  good-natured, 
and  she  wouldn't  grin  at  him  and  make 
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jokes  as  that  old  fool  Holmes  or  that  tedious 
doctor  would. 

4  Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Martin/  said 
Beatrice,  in  her  clear  tones. 

4  Have  you  just  come  home,  Miss  Clare  ?' 
he  said,  remembering  that  she  had  been 
away  from  home  for  some  weeks. 

4  Yes.  I  am  on  my  way  from  the 
station.  I  came  by  an  earlier  train  than  I 
intended,  and  so  there  was  no  one  to  meet 
me.' 

'  May  I  carry  your  things  for  you  ?' 

She  gave  him  her  bag  and  cloak  with  a 
pleasant  word  of  thanks,  and  asked  after  his 
mother  as  they  walked  on. 

Mr.  Martin  disposed  of  that  subject 
quickly,  and  plunged  into  the  one  which 
interested  him. 

4  Did  Miss  Carlyon  write  to  you  while 
you  were  away  ?' 
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Bee  suppressed  a  smile.  '  Is  he  going  to 
make  me  his  confidante  ?'  she  thought. 

1  Yes,  we  wrote  to  each  other  once  or 
twice.' 

'I  suppose  you'll  know  whether  it's 
true  y  began  Mr.  Martin  awkwardly. 
'  You're  such  great  friends  that  she'd  tell 
you  anything  directly.  Is  it  true  that  she 
is  engaged  to  Mr.  Fairfax  ?' 

Bee  was  silent  for  a  brief  space  of  time 
— long  enough  to  recognise  the  thrill  of 
strange,  unpleasant  feeling  which  passed 
through  her  at  the  blunt  question,  long 
enough  to  be  angry  at  the  sensation. 

'  I  do  not  know,'  she  said  quietly.  '  I 
haven't  heard  anything  of  it.' 

'  Then  it  is  only  talk,'  said  Mr.  Martin 
triumphantly.  '  You'd  know  of  it  if  it 
were  true.  She  would  tell  you  first  of  all, 
wouldn't  she,  Miss  Clare  ?' 
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There  was  a  tone  of  appeal  in  his  voice, 
and  it  touched  Bee.  His  feeling  must  be 
genuine. 

i  Perhaps  it  has  just  been  settled/  she 
said  gently,  '  and  Helen  didn't  write  as  I 
was  coming  home.  '  I  think/  she  added, 
after  a  pause — '  I  think  it  must  be  true.' 

'  Do  you  ?' 

4  He  has  been  at  Mrs.  Carlyon's  lately, 
and  I  thought,  some  time  ago,  that  he  and 
Helen  got  on  very  well  together.  I  am 
not  surprised  to  hear  this.' 

'  Well,  I  am/  said  Mr.  Martin  doggedly. 
4 1  am  very  much  surprised  ;  it's  not  what 
I  was  led  to  expect  at  all.' 

Bee  could  not  very  well  reply  to  this. 
A  few  steps  further  brought  them  to  the 
Vicarage  gate,  and  she  took  her  things  from 
him,  and  shook  hands  with  a  friendliness 
which  she  had  never  shown  him  before. 
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She  was  very  sorry  for  him  ;  he  was  sharply 
disappointed,  and  she  respected  him  for  his 
feeling. 

Mr.  Martin  was  a  wrathful  man.  He 
had  been  ill-treated,  he  told  himself 
savagely ;  he  had  been  encouraged  by 
Mrs.  Carlyon,  and  now,  when  a  richer  man 
came  forward,  he  was  used  as  '  patient 
merit '  generally  is.  But  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  be  patient  under  his  wrongs,  if 
only  he  could  find  some  adequate  expression 
for  his  sense  of  them.  That  was  difficult. 
He  could  not,  in  the  good  old  fashion,  call 
out  the  man  who  had  crossed  his  path  ;  he 
could  not  heap  reproaches  on  Mrs.  Carlyon 
and  her  niece — at  least,  if  he  did,  it  would 
make  very  little  difference  to  them. 

The  only  way  of  working  off  his  excite- 
ment was  by  acting  in  the  spirited  manner 
of  his  kind — plunging  into  such  distractions 
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as   he  could  get,  those  which   his  mother 
disliked  preferred. 

He  called  for  his  dog-cart,  and  set  out 
to  spend  the  evening  at  Stonehurst.  There, 
with  the  help  of  billiards  first,  then  a 
supper  at  a  friend's  rooms,  and  '  Nap '  after- 
wards, with  whisky  a  discretion,  he  found 
the  consolations  which  are  required  by 
masculine  griefs.  He  did  not  do  himself 
much  harm,  as  luckily  his  dissipation  could 
only  be  on  a  small  scale  ;  but  when  he 
returned  home  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  had  a  satisfied  consciousness  of 
having  done  desperate  things,  and  this  was 
very  sustaining  and  comforting.  He  had 
lost  about  ten  pounds,  and  he  felt  that 
Helen  Carlyon  had  much  to  answer  for. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  as  he 
was  sauntering  along  a  field  path,  smoking 
and   indulging   in   a   deep   fit  of  sulks    at 
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his  hard  fate,  he  met  Helen  herself.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  spring  over  the  fence 
and  avoid  her  ;  his  second  to  accost  her 
with  a  fiercely  gloomy  aspect,  into  which 
he  tried  to  put  all  the  reproach  which  one 
expression  could  fairly  convey. 

She  looked  ashamed  of  herself  as  she 
saw  him.  She  reddened,  and  turned  her 
eyes  away. 

'  I  hear  that  I  have  to  congratulate  you, 
Miss  Carlyon,'  he  said,  with  assumed  calm. 

6  There  is  nothing  to  congratulate  me 
about,  thank  you/  she  replied,  with  more 
coldness  than  ever  in  her  tone. 

Mr.  Martin's  composure  gave  way.  He 
forgot  to  study  his  manner  ;  he  became 
quite  simple  and  unaffected  for  once.  An 
eager  look  of  hope  came  into  his  face. 

'  You  aren't  engaged  to — that  Fairfax  ?' 
he  cried,  almost  stammering  in  his  haste. 
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4  Certainly  not,'  said  Helen,  who  could 
not  say  that  Mr.  Fairfax  had  proposed  to 
her,  and  his  offer  was  under  consideration. 
That  would  be  unfair  to  him. 

'  They  said  you  were,  but  I  wouldn't 
believe  it  at  first.  I  said  it  was  all  their 
gossip.  But  then  I  thought  perhaps  it 
was  true,  and  Miss  Clare  said  she  thought 
it  must  be  ;  and  a  pretty  time  I've  had 
thinking  of  it.  It  made  me  thoroughly 
miserable  to  think  you  cared  for  another 
man  when  I  am  so  fond  of  you.  I  adore 
you,  Helen!' 

4  Pray  do  not  say  any  more/  said  Helen 
stiffly. 

'  I  must.  I  must  tell  you  how  I  love 
you.  I  didn't  know  myself  how  much  till 
I  heard  that  cackle,  and  then  I  felt  as  if  I 
didn't  care  what  came  of  me.  You've  no 
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idea  what  I  felt,'  averred  Mr.  Martin  with 
pathos. 

He  was  going  to  take  her  hand,  but  she 
drew  back,  with  an  unmistakable  shrinking 
on  her  face. 

4  Mr.  Martin,  I  am  very  sorry,'  she  said 
hurriedly,  '  but  it  is  no  use  to  talk  in  this 
way.  I  am  sorry  if  you  care  for  me.' 

'  I  do  care  for  you.  Haven't  I  shown 
that  plainly  before  ?' 

The  colour  which  rose  to  her  cheeks 
encouraged  him.  He  could  not  imagine  it 
possible  that  she  seriously  meant  to  refuse 
him,  if  there  was  no  other  suitor  in  the 
way.  A  girl  must  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily wish  to  establish  herself  in  life  ;  and 
must  be  nattered  by  his  devotion.  He  did 
not  object  to  a  little  coyness  ;  it  was  very 
becoming  to  her. 

i  You  know  quite  well — you  have  seen 
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long  enough  how  much  I  care  for  you/  he 
went  on.  f  You  can  do  just  what  you  like 
with  me.  I'll  do  anything  in  the  world  for 
a  smile  from  you.  Come/  and  he  drew 
nearer  ;  *  you  have  held  me  off  long  enough. 
Now  that  the  gossips  are  talking,  let  me 
take  care  of  you,  and  stop  their  tongues 
by  telling  them  that  you  are  engaged 
to  me.' 

She  had  tried  to  stop  him  once  or  twice, 
but  he  was  too  much  excited  to  pay  any 
attention.  He  was  more  thoroughly  in 
love  with  her  than  he  had  been  yet,  and 
he  was  too  deeply  moved  by  her  beauty,  as 
she  stood  flushing  and  paling  before  him, 
to  receive  any  impression  but  that  this 
agitation  was  a  reflection  of  his  own 
emotion.  This  supposed  response  on  her 
part  quite  carried  him  away.  He  caught 
her  hands,  and  held  them  in  a  .close  grasp. 
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*  You  beautiful  creature  P  he  exclaimed, 
looking  into  the  wide,  bright  eyes  ;  i  my 
beautiful  darling,  say  you  are  mine  P 

He  was  going  to  draw  her  into  his  arms, 
but  she  tore  herself  away,  pale  and  breath- 
less. She  struggled  hard  to  keep  down  the 
passionate  anger  and  disgust  she  felt.  She 
would  be  ashamed  afterwards  to  remember 
that  she  had  been  anything  but  coldly 
dignified  to  him. 

'  Mr.  Martin,  you  forget  yourself/  she 
said  very  quietly.  '  You  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  we  are  more  than  acquaint- 
ances.' 

4  No  right  P  he  said  in  a  bewildered 
way.  i  Haven't  I  just  asked  you  to  be  my 
wife  ?' 

'  I  tried  to  make  you  understand  that  I 
did  not  wish  to  hear  anything  of  the  kind/ 
she  said,  with  a  sound  of  weariness  in  her 
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voice,  because  it  required  an  effort  to  speak 
calmly. 

To  her  mind  there  was  a  lamentable 
failing  of  dignity  in  the  way  she  spoke,  but 
the  languid  tones  were  more  repressive 
than  any  indignation  could  have  been. 
Apparently  she  did  not  think  the  matter 
important  enough  to  excite  her,  and  Mr. 
Martin's  passion  was  put  out  by  this  blank 
indifference. 

'  I  am  sorry  if  I  did  not  speak  plainly 
enough  at  first/  went  on  Helen,  as  he  stared 
silently  at  her  ;  but  I  must  decline ' — she 
hesitated  for  a  moment — 'the  honour  you 
have  done  me/  she  ended,  seizing  on  the 
conventional  phrase  as  the  only  form  of 
words  that  occurred  to  her. 

'  But,  Helen,  you  can't  mean  it/  said 
Mr.  Martin  suddenly.  It  was  incredible 
that  he  was  to  put  up  with  this  mortifica- 
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tion.  'I  frightened  you,  and  you  are 
angry.  I  ought  not  to  have  tried  to  kiss 
you — I  forgot  how  particular  you  are. 
Forgive  me.  I  will  leave  you  in  peace 
now.  You  must  let  me  come  back  another 
day/ 

4  No,  no ;  you  must  not  speak  of  it  again. 
Please  take  my  answer,  and  believe  that  I 
mean  it.' 

'  And  your  answer  is ' 

1  No  !'  she  ended  decidedly. 

4 1  am  to  take  this  as  final  ?' 

<  Quite  final.' 

1  You  don't  care  for  me  at  all  ?' 

'  Not  in  that  way,'  she  replied,  trying  to 
be  merciful  to  the  disappointment  his  face 
expressed.  4  Pray  think  no  more  of  it.' 

He  turned  away  abruptly,  and  they  went 
their  different  ways.  He  was  smarting 
with  the  pain  of  his  defeat ;  angry  with  her 
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for  refusing  him,  angry  with  himself  because 
he  felt  it  so  much.  It  was  a  severe  blow 
to  his  vanity,  and  a  sharp  shock  to  his 
feelings. 

It  was  some  relief  to  his  wounded  heart 
to  believe — as  he  began  to  do — that  Helen 
had  trifled  with  him.  She  ought  to  have 
prevented  him  from  committing  himself; 
she  had  received  his  attentions  for  months. 
Calmer  thought  presented  the  idea  that  she 
had  really  intended  at  one  time  to  accept 
him ;  but  that  the  possibility  of  gaining 
Fairfax  had  made  her  faithless.  It  did 
him  good  to  think  this,  and  it  was  the 
most  simple  and  obvious  explanation  of  her 
rejection  of  himself. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

'  Thou  .  .  .  must  turn  thee  yet 

To  look  across  the  sad  and  stormy  space, 
Years  of  a  youth  as  bitter  as  the  sea, 

Ah,  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  eyelids  wet, 
Because  within  a  fair  forsaken  place 

The  life  that  might  have  been  is  lost  to  thee.' 

A.  LANG. 

JAP  A,'  said  Bee  one  evening  after 
dinner,  l  do  you  intend  to  ask 
Mr.     Fairfax     to     dinner     on 
Christmas  Day  ?' 

c  I  did  think  of  doing  so,  if  you  have  no 
objection/ 

( I  ?'     She  started  and  coloured.     '  What 
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objection  could  I  have  ?  I  think  we  ought 
to  ask  him.  It  will  be  very  dull  for  him  if 
he  is  left  to  eat  his  dinner  alone.1 

'  Yes,  poor  fellow  !  he  can't  be  allowed 
to  take  his  Christmas  pleasure  in  that  sad 
way.1 

'And  I  think,  papa,  it  would  be  only 
kind  to  ask  Helen  too/  said  Beatrice. 

'  Ask  her  by  all  means/  said  Mr.  Clare 
indifferently.  fl  suppose  Fairfax  will 
like  it.' 

i  Papa,  dear !  What  an  unsentimental 
speech  !  Surely,  under  the  circumstances, 
we  may  go  further  than  supposing  that  he 
will  like  to  spend  Christmas  Day  in  her 
company.  I  feel  sure  he  will.' 

'  I  am  not  very  clear  as  to  what  the 
circumstances  are.  They  are  past  my  find- 
ing out.  Are  they  engaged  or  not  ?' 

'  Nothing  is   to  be  settled  till    Captain 
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Carlyon  comes  home.  They  must  ask  his 
consent.' 

'  But  meanwhile  ?  Is  it  an  engagement 
provided  he  consents  ?' 

'  N — no/  said  Bee  hesitatingly.  '  Helen 
has  not  quite  made  up  her  mind.' 

'  I  wish  Fairfax  joy  of  his  sensations 
while  she  is  making  up  her  mind/  said  Mr. 
Clare.  '  She  ought  not  to  make  such  an 
elaborate  process  of  it.  If  I  were  he,  I 
would  have  an  answer  one  way  or  another.' 

4  It  isn't  very  long  to  wait  till  the  Captain 
comes  back,  and  you  can't  settle  such  an 
important  thing  in  a  hurry/  said  Bee,  taking 
her  friend's  part. 

'  Well,  if  Fairfax  doesn't  mind,  it  is  his 
own  affair.  Probably  he  feels  pretty  sure 
of  the  end  of  her  delays,  and  can  put  up 
with  them  accordingly.' 

<  Oh,  I  think  she  will  say  "  yes  "  at  the 
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end,'  said   Bee   quickly.      'I  have   always 
thought  it  would  turn  out  all  right/ 

'No  doubt/  said  Mr.  Clare,  rather 
drily. 

Bee  did  not  notice  the  implied  sneer; 
she  was  looking  into  the  fire  with  dreamy, 
unseeing  eyes. 

'  For  my  own  part,'  added  the  Vicar,  ( I 
am  sorry  about  the  affair.  I  don't  find 
Fairfax's  company  half  as  interesting  as 
I  did.  That  is  a  selfish  regret,  certainly ; 
and  in  moments  of  loftier  feeling  I  can  rise 
above  it,  and  remember  that  he  will  value 
a  home  more  than  any  man  I  know.  He 
is  curiously  lonely.' 

i  Yes,  he  will  be  much  happier  married.' 

4 1  hope  so.  Well,  we  will  have  the  two 
on  Christmas  Day,  Bee  ;  it. is  a  truly  benevo- 
lent idea  of  yours,  for  they  will  be  quite 
engrossed  with  each  other,  and  Christmas 
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Day  is  sufficiently  depressing  in  itself  with- 
out any  such  aggravation/ 

'  But,  papa,  if  you  would  rather  not — 
if  you  will  enjoy  Christmas  less  because 
Helen  is  here,  we  could  have  them  another 
time.' 

'  My  dear,  I  don't  profess  to  attain  to  the 
height  of  jollity  which  is  considered  becom- 
ing on  that  day.  The  conventional  Christ- 
mas Day — not  the  Church  festival — is  a 
melancholy  institution,  and  I  would  gladly 
abolish  it.7 

'  It  would  be  'no  great  loss,'  said  Bee, 
rather  listlessly.  '  It  is  painful  to  feel  it  a 
duty  to  be  merry.' 

Such  a  speech  from  Bee  sounded  un- 
natural, and  Mr.  Clare  was  surprised  enough 
by  it  to  look  at  her  closely.  It  seldom 
occurred  to  him  to  examine  one  of  his 
family ;  they  must  be  decidedly  unwell 
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before  he  noticed  it  ;  but  it  struck  him  now 
that  the  girl  had  a  tired  look. 

6  That  isn't  like  you,  Bee,'  he  said  ;  £  you 
generally  manage  to  be  merry  with  no  effort. 
Aren't  you  well  ?' 

*  Oh  yes.  I  am  quite  well.  It  is  only 
the  contradictoriness  of  human  nature  which 
makes  me  object  to  finding  merriment  to 
order.' 

She  rose  and  came  round  behind  his  chair. 
It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  on  that  day 
she  saw  nothing  of  her  father  after  dinner. 

6  Good-night,  papa/  she  said,  kissing  him. 

4  Good-night,  dear.  You  are  sure  you 
are  quite  well  ?' 

1  Quite  sure.  I  am  only  rather  tired — the 
boys  took  me  a  long  round  this  afternoon/ 

Bee  generally  enjoyed  Saturday  night. 
It  was  the  quietest  time  she  had  in  the  week. 
Her  solitude  was  unbroken  after  dinner  : 
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her  father  shut  himself  up  in  his  study  and 
meditated  on  his  sermon,  and  in  order  to 
secure  quiet  in  the  house  the  boys  were  kept 
upstairs.  Bee  was  quite  alone,  and  she 
liked  it. 

But  this  evening  the  empty  drawing-room 
did  not  appear  to  her  quite  as  comfortable  as 
it  usually  did,  and  she  would  have  been  glad 
of  a  voice  to  break  the  stillness.  Instead  of 
sitting  down  quietly  to  read,  she  walked 
slowly  backwards  and  forwards,  with  her 
hands  clasped  behind  her.  There  was  a 
pucker  on  her  brow,  a  look,  not  of  discon- 
tent, but  of  dissatisfaction  on  her  face.  She 
was  restless  and  ill  at  ease,  and  she  scarcely 
knew  why.  There  was  a  dull  ache  down  at 
the  very  bottom  of  her  heart — a  vague  dis- 
appointment ? — no,  that  word  was  too 
strong  ;  an  undefined  sense  of  want,  which 
she  told  herself  was  purely  imaginative,  but 
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which  was  persistent,  and  sometimes  impor- 
tunate. 

To-night  she  felt  the  want  more  keenly  ; 
nothing  was  quite  to  her  mind,  no  doubt 
because  she  was  tired. 

It  fretted  her  to  feel  this.  She  was  so 
sound  in  body  and  mind  that  she  was  quite 
unused  to  depression,  and  it  troubled  her 
seriously  not  to  be  as  cheerful  as  usual. 
She  knew  what  grief  was  ;  she  had  learnt 
its  anguish  of  yearning  and  memory  :  but 
this  was  not  sorrow.  It  was  merely  fanci- 
ful dejection  ;  there  was  no  cause  for  it 
— none. 

Yet  she  sighed  as  she  walked  up  and 
down,  sighed  more  heavily  than  she  ought 
to  have  done  for  a  causeless  trouble  ;  and 
then  she  started,  and  though  she  was  alone, 
hot  colour  flamed  into  her  cheeks,  an  almost 
frightened  look  came  into  her  eyes.  What 
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was  she  doing  ?  Thinking  of  the  way  in 
which  Anthony  Fairfax  had  looked  at  her  on 
the  night  of  their  dinner-party,  remember- 
ing the  admiration  in  his  gaze  and  the  quiver 
of  excitement  it  had  sent  through  her.  '  I 
won't  think  of  it,'  she  cried  to  herself  ;  '  he 
meant  nothing.  It  is  stupid  vanity  to 
imagine  that  he  admired  me  particularly. 
It  was  my  dress  and  ornaments.' 

She  laughed  a  little,  and  set  herself  to  a 
piece  of  work  which  she  had  reserved  for 
that  evening.  It  was  significant,  but  she 
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-did  not  choose  to  acknowledge  in  her  own 
mind  the  significance,  that  she  did  not  wish 
to  pass  her  time  in  reading  a  story  or  doing 
fancy-work.  She  took  an  occupation  of  a 
graver  kind,  which  taxed  her  attention,  and 
devoted  herself  to  making  up  the  accounts 
of  a  village  society  to  which  she  was  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 
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There  was  a  good  deal  to  do,  and  she 
worked  steadily  at  it.  The  details  quieted 
her,  and  sobered  the  rnood  into  which  she 
had  fallen  through  fatigue  and  want  of 
occupation  ;  and  when  at  ten  she  had  made 
the  last  neat  entry  and  added  up  the  last 
row  of  figures,  she  was  her  everyday  self, 
and  looked  back  with  a  little  scornful  wonder 
to  her  fit  of  sentimental  excitement  earlier 
in  the  evening.  She  could  hardly  believe 
that  she  had  felt  it  so  deeply  ;  it  was  all 
nonsense  ;  it  only  came  of  giving  way  to 
fancies  instead  of  doing  your  work.  She 
was  quite  rational  now.  But  she  was  very 
tired,  and  she  lit  her  candle  and  went  to  bed 
at  once. 

Christmas  Day  brought  seasonable 
weather.  It  was  a  hard  frost,  but  the  air 
was  so  still  that  the  cold  was  only  pleasant ; 
the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  level  rays  of  sun- 
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light  brightened   the  '  winter-tented '  fields 
and  the  leafless  cherry -orchards. 

Fairfax  went  to  church  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  frost  braced  him,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  walk.  He  was  inclined  to  enjoy  him- 
self ;  his  mood  might  be  called  happy  for 
him  ;  ;he  felt  hopeful  and  almost  light-hearted. 
After  church  he  met  Helen  in  the  doorway. 
She  was  very  lovely  with  her  fair  face  set  off 
by  her  dark  fur  tippet,  and  the  black  feather 
curling  round  her  hat  ;  and  she  blushed  a 
little  at  seeing  him,  and  looked  shyly  con- 
scious. These  signs  he  hailed  gladly  as 
favourable  ones.  Mrs.  Carlyon  was  im- 
pressively cordial  ;  it  was  a  demonstration 
to  lookers-on  that  things  were  going  well, 
and  was  taken  as  such  by  Mr.  Martin,  who 
stalked  past  with  a  frown  and  a  l  Merry 
Christmas,  Mrs.  Carlyon/  which  was  as 
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gloomy  in  tone  as  a  malediction  might  have 
been. 

4  Will  you  come  with  me  for  a  walk  ?' 
Fairfax  asked  Helen. 

'  Of  course  she  will,  Mr.  Fairfax.'  struck 
in  Mrs.  Carlyon.  '  Mind  you  don't  take  her 
too  far  and  make  her  late  for  lunch,  that's 
all.' 

'  I  will  be  very  careful/ 

'  You  oughtn't  to  have  waited  for  me  after 
church,'  said  Helen  gravely,  as  they  walked 
away. 

4  Pray,  why  not  ?' 

'  You  know  how  people  talk  here,  and 
I  don't  like  them  to  have  anything  to  talk 
about/ 

'  Well,  this  is  a  very  small  thing.  They 
cannot  make  much  out  of  the  fact  that  I 
spoke  to  you  in  the  face  of  the  congrega- 
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tion.     Come,  be  kind  to  me  to-day — it  is  a 
special  occasion.' 

4  Oh,  that  reminds  me.  I  forgot  to 
thank  you  for  your  Christmas  gifts.  They 
are  very  beautiful — a  great  deal  too  good 
for  me.' 

i  I  racked  my  brain  to  think  of  something 
to  please  you,  which  you  would  accept.  I 
knew  that  trinkets  wrere  out  of  the  question, 
and  that  I  should  be  severely  rebuked  for 
offering  them.' 

c  You  were  quite  right  there,'  said  Helen, 
laughing. 

'  But  even  you  could  not  object  to  flowers 
and  sweetmeats,  I  fancied.' 

'  No,  they  are  not  like  ornaments.  The 
flowers  are  lovely,  and  the  bonbons  are 
delicious.  Thank  you  very  much.' 

' 1  am  glad  you  like  them/  he  said,  so 
earnestly  that  she  was  touched.  '  It  is 
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provoking  that  I  can  only  give  you  such 
a  trifiing  pleasure  when  I  would  like  to 
give  you  so  much  more.' 

'  You  have  given  me  quite  as  much  to- 
day as  it  is  good  for  me  to  have  at  a  time, 
and  it  was  not  a  trifling  pleasure.  I  was 
quite  delighted.  It  was  very  nice  that — 
that  anybody  should  care  to  send  me  such 
lovely  things,'  she  added,  her  voice  drop- 
ping a  little. 

She  was  very  sweet  during  that  walk  ; 
and  they  drew  nearer  together  than  he  had 
been  able  to  feel  yet.  She  put  off  her  usual 
defences  ;  she  was  soft  and  pleasant  to 
him;  she  seemed  glad  to  be  with  him.  He 
had  never  been  better  satisfied  with  his 
choice  than  he  was  that  day. 

When  he  had  lefc  he,r  at  Mrs.  Carlyon's 
with  a  gay  au  revoir,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 

dge,  and  found  the  Dixons  in  a  holiday 
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humour.  Joe  was  much  better  now  ;  he 
could  walk  a  moderate  distance  without 
support,  and  was  altogether  so  much 
stronger  that  he  plaintively  allowed  he  was 
mending,  adding  now  and  then  the  qunli- 
iication  that  it  was  slow  work,  and  he  could 
never  expect  to  be  what  he  had  been.  He 
greeted  Fairfax  with  much  cordiality,  and 
called  upon  him  to  admire  a  pair  of  slippers 
which  Miss  Clare  had  given  him.  He  was 
quite  childishly  proud  of  those  slippers, 
and  showed  off  their  beauty  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

'  She  worked  them  herself/  said  Joe,  '  and 
she  had  them  made  up  with  flannel  inside 
to  make  them  warm  for  me.  That's  what 
I  call  thoughtful.' 

4  They  are  very  pretty/  said  Fairfax,  c  and 
you  ought  to  be  proud  of  having  Miss 
Clare's  own  work,  Joe.' 
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'  Ay,  there  aren't  many  like  her.  I've 
never  come  across  her  equal.' 

'  She's  a  sweet  young  lady ^  said  Lizzie 
warmly. 

'  She  is  very  kind/  remarked  Fairfax, 
and  then  changed  the  subject. 

'  Seems  to  me,'  said  Joe,  afterwards, 
i  that  Mr.  Fairfax  doesn't  like  hearing  Miss 
Clare  talked  of.  I'd  like  to  know  whatever 
he  was  thinking  of  to  take  to  Miss  Carlyon 
instead  of  Miss  Clare.' 

'  Well,  perhaps  he  saw  she  didn't  take  to 
him,'  suggested  Lizzie. 

'  He  might  have  had  a  try  for  her. 
The  other  isn't  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to 
her.' 

Dinner  at  the  Vicarage  was  earlier  than 
usual,  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys.  Fairfax 
was  received  by  them  with  boisterous  wel- 
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come.  They  had  risen  without  effort  to  a 
pitch  of  joyousness  not  unworthy  to  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  characters  in  one 
of  Dickens' s  Christmas  books  ;  and  they 
were  specially  elated  by  having  received 
presents  from  him  which  realized  their 
fondest  dreams  of  what  gifts  might  be. 
They  crowded  round  him,  thanking  him, 
and  then  insisted  on  displaying  their  other 
gifts  and  their  Christmas  cards  to  him. 
Alf  perched  himself  on  the  arm  of  his 
friend's  chair,  and  handed  him  his  cards 
one  by  one,  naming  the  giver  and  dwelling 
on  the  beauty  of  each. 

It  would  have  been  an  infliction  to  most 
men  ;  but  Fairfax  had  a  weakness  for 
these  boys  which  made  him  always  patient 
with  them,  and  he  was,  besides,  in  the 
mood  to  be  pleased  with  everything.  So 
he  admired  as  Alf  directed,  and  laughed  at 
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Eustace  and  Archie,  who  were  indignant 
that  the  youngest  should  exhibit  first. 

*  That's  a  pretty  one/  said  Alf  com- 
placently. '  Ethel  Kennedy — she's  a  sort 
of  cousin  of  mine — sent  me  that.  She  lives 
in  Middleton.' 

4  No,  she  doesn't/  said  Eustace.  '  They 
left  Middleton  ages  and  ages  ago.  They 
live  in  London  now.' 

<  Oh,  I  forgot/  said  Alf. 

At  that  moment  Bee  came  in. 

'  Boys,  it  is  too  bad  to  victimize  Mr. 
Fairfax  before  dinner/  she  said  gaily. 
4  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Fairfax  ?  I  wish 
you  a  merry  Christmas.' 

She  was  looking  her  brightest  that 
evening,  and  she  felt  as  bright  as  she 
looked.  That  vague  unrest  was  quiet  just 
then  ;  and  when  she  did  not  feel  it  she 
could  scarcely  believe  in  its  existence.  She 
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was  wearing  a  violet  dress,  trimmed  with 
chinchilla,  and  she  had  a  knot  of  hothouse 
flowers  at  her  throat. 

f  Thank  you  so  much  for  the  flowers  you 
sent  me/  she  said.  '  They  are  the  most 
beautiful  Christmas  gift  possible/ 

6  You  said  you  would  give  us  button- 
holes. Bee/  interposed  Eustace. 

1  So  I  did,  and  you  shall  have  them.' 

She  took  some  blossoms  out  of  a  bowl  on 
the  table.  Every  vase  was  full  of  fresh 
flowers  ;  Anthony's  order  to  the  London 
florist  had  been  extravagant.  Bee  put  the 
flowers  into  the  boys'  jackets,  and  they 
received  the  adornment  complacently. 

'  Mr.  Fairfax  ought  to  have  one/  said 
Alf  thoughtfully. 

'  Will  you  have  one  ?'  said  Bee,  smiling 
and  offering  him  a  bit  of  stephanotis. 

As  she  held  out  her  hand  a  recollection 
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flashed  into  his  mind.  He  remembered 
another  time  when  a  girl  had  offered  him  a 
flower;  he  remembered,  with  curious  dis- 
tinctness, the  face  that  he  had  glanced  at 
for  a  moment.  He  had  received  no  very 
clear  impression  at  the  time,  except  that 
she  had  embodied  for  him  the  contempt  of 
the  world,  and  her  embarrassed  surprise 
had  thrust  on  him  the  realization  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  branded,  and  the  greatest 
kindness  he  could  expect  was  to  see  people 
avert  their  eyes  from  him.  He  remembered 
it  all  ;  and  he  knew  Bee's  face  again. 

'  Won't  you  have  it?'  she  said,  as  he  did 
not  take  the  flower  at  once. 

Her  words  and  manner  brought  him  to 
himself  directly.  She  did  not  remember 
him.  Their  first  meeting  had  not  been 
burnt  into  her  brain  as  it  had  been  into 
his. 
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*  I  beg  your  pardon/  he  said  confusedly. 
'  Thank  you,'  he  added,  without  a  smile,  as 
he  took  the  offered  sprig. 

His  fingers  brushed  hers  as  he  did  so, 
and  the  light  touch  thrilled  him  with  the 
strangest  mingling  of  repulsion  and  irre- 
sistible attraction. 

He  almost  dreaded  her  because  she  was 
associated  with  the  page  of  his  life  which  he 
wished  to  forget,  and  the  thought  of  her 
would  always  go  along  with  the  memory  of 
it ;  he  dreaded  her  because  the  fantastic 
imagination  that  she  might  discover  the 
truth  about  him  had  become  the  fear  of  a 
thing  that  was  practically  possible ;  and  yet 
he  was  drawn  to  her  with  an  overpowering 
force.  He  could  have  loved  her;  it  was 
horrible  that  her  image  must  be  spoilt  for 
him  by  these  degrading  associations.  This 
was  the  cruellest  loss  that  fate  had  inflicted, 
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to  mar  and  make  impossible  what  might 
have  been  the  greatest  blessing  of  his  life. 
If  the  ugly  past  hod  not  stood  between 
them,  holding  him  off,  he  could  have  loved 
her  with  a  passion  which  no  one  else  could 
rouse  in  him. 

This  did  not  pass  connectedly  through 
his  head.  He  had  no  time  for  thought 
then ;  he  had  to  speak  and  look  as  if  he  had 
nothing  on  his  mind.  Mr.  Clare  came  in, 
and  Helen  appeared,  and  he  thrust  aside 
everything  but  the  present. 

It  was  a  very  gay  dinner.  The  boys 
were  charmed  with  Mr.  Fairfax's  talkative- 
ness, and  the  amusing  accounts  he  gave 
them  of  Christmas  dinners  which  he  had 
eaten  during  his  travels.  Helen,  too,  was 
quite  lively  for  her.  When  the  girls  were 
in  the  drawing-room  together  (the  boys 
having  been  left  to  enjoy  the  full  privileges 
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of  their  sex  at  dinner),  Helen  became  con- 
fidential. 

'  We  had  a  walk  this  morning  after 
church/  she  began.  *  and  Mr.  Fairfax  was 
very — nice/ 

'  I  should  think  he  was  always  that  to 
you/  said  Bee  lightly. 

'In  away — yes/  replied  Helen,  colouring. 

'  I  hope  you  were  very  nice  to  him/  said 
Bee. 

'  Now,  Bee,  that  is  as  bad  as  my  aunt. 
You  needn't  improve  the  occasion  in  that 
style.' 

4  My  dear,  I  am  quite  guiltless  of  any 
such  design.  I  was  only  hoping  that  Mr. 
Fairfax  had  enjoyed  his  walk.  But. 
judging  from  his  spirits  now,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  it.' 

k  He  is  in  wonderfully  good  spirits  to- 
day/ said  Helen.  '  I  wish  he  was  always 
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like  that.  Sometimes  he  is  so  grave — it 
depresses  me/ 

'  Oh,  you  will  cure  him  of  that !' 

'  H'm,  I  am  not  so  sure.  I  am  not  a 
very  light-hearted  person  myself.  I  wonder 
now  and  then  whether  somebody  like  you 
wouldn't  suit  him  better,  and  keep  him 
more  cheerful  than  I  can  do.' 

'  That  is  foolish,  Helen,'  said  Bee  curtly. 
1  The  person  he  loves  will  suit  him  best.' 

'  It  doesn't  always  follow.  A  man  cares 
sometimes  for  somebody  who  never  suits 
him.  And  I  do  think  that  as  he  is  naturally 
melancholy,  a  livelier  girl ' 

'  Helen,  dear,  forgive  me,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  me  fair  either  to  Mr.  Fairfax  or 
yourself  to  talk  in  this  way.  When  you 
are  engaged  to  him,  you  will  be  sorry 
that  you  discussed  his  temperament  with 
ine/ 

VOL.  ii.  30 
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'  If  I  am  engaged  to  him/  murmured 
Helen.  '  It  isn't  settled  yet.' 

Bee  laughed — a  laugh  which  meant 
assurance  of  the  way  in  which  it  would  be 
settled,  and  Helen's  colour  rose. 

1 1  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  unkind 
of  him,'  she  said  quickly.  '  It  is  no  more 
than  I  have  said  to  him.  People  can't  help 
their  own  temperament ;  but  they  have 
some  choice  in  their  wife's.' 

'  Very  little,  I  fancy/  said  Bee.  '  They 
talk  of  choosing,  as  if  a  man  weighed  the 
merits  and  attractions  of  the  young  ladies 
he  knew,  and  finally  took  the  most  suitable. 
But  I  don't  believe  it  is  done  in  that  wav. 

«/ 

They  just  fall  in  love  because  they  must. 
There  is  no  comparing  and  judging.' 

The  talk  was  safely  shunted  on  to  gene- 
ralizations, and  Fairfax's  qualities  were  left 
untouched.  Helen's  words  left  Bee  with  a 
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half-contemptuous  wonder  that  she  could 
discuss  him  in  that  deliberate,  lukewarm 
fashion  with  an  outsider.  It  was  strange 
that  his  love  did  not  call  forth  a  warmer 
response ;  that  she  could  criticize  him,  and 
wonaer  whether  another  girl  would  not  suit 
him  better.  But  no  doubt  it  was  only 
Helen's  way ;  she  was  always  given  to 
analyzing  feeling  and  circumstance,  and 
she  was  morbidly  doubtful  of  herself.  She 
liked  to  pull  her  feelings  to  pieces,  till  Bee 
thought  she  frittered  them  all  away.  When 
it  was  settled,  she  would  stop  her  questions 
and  doubts. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  not  as  gay 
as  the  dinner  had  been.  The  boys  came  in, 
reporting  with  natural  disgust  that  papa 
was  smoking  with  Mr.  Fairfax,  and  had 
sent  them  away  with  the  vague  promise 
that  Mr.  Fairfax  would  follow  '  presently.' 
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1  Which/  Eustace  observed,  '  means  after 
we  have  gone  to  bed/ 

They  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  the  mild  delights  of  the  society  of  Bee 
and  Helen,  and  insisted  on  their  joining  them 
in  a  round  game,  over  which  they  partially 
recovered  their  spirits.  But  Eustace  was 
right.  Though  Bee  let  them  sit  up  late, 
they  had  gone  to  bed  before  the  gentlemen 
made  their  appearance.  Soon  after  Helen 
said  that  she  must  go.  She  was  walking, 
and  Fairfax  of  course  had  to  walk  with 
her. 

The  good-nights  were  said  quickly  and 
quietly.  A  shade  had  fallen  somehow  over 
the  party,  and  they  all  seemed  fatigued. 
Fairfax,  it  struck  Bee,  looked  relieved  when 
Helen  rose,  and  he  was  so  prompt  in  getting 
ready  that  it  was  plain  he  ha£  no  desire  to 
stay  longer. 
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Bee  turned  away  from  the  door,  whither 
she  had  followed  her  father  to  see  them 
off,  with  a  sudden  sense  of  collapse,  as 
if  her  high  spirits  had  been  forced,  and 
now  the  necessity  for  them  was  over  she 
gave  way.  The  dull  ache  and  yearning 
had  come  back,  the  painful  dissatisfaction, 
the  craving  for  some  indefinite  good — she 
did  not  in  the  least  know  what.  She  was 
intensely  provoked  with  herself :  it  was  so 
absurd  to  feel  in  this  way  without  any 
reason. 

It  was  only  a  mood — everybody  must  be 
depressed  causelessly  at  times  ;  but  this 
way  of  looking  at  it  did  not  mend  matters 
much.  She  did  not  like  to  submit  to 
moods ;  she  thought  them  a  rather  weak- 
minded  indulgence.  But  she  had  to  yield 
to  this.  Sleep  would  cure  it ;  and  she 
said  good -night,  and  went  upstairs.  She 
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took  out  the  flowers  she  was  wearing, 
and  put  them  carefully  into  water.  They 
would  last  a  little  longer.  It  was  a  pretty 
attention  to  send  such  a  gift  at  Christmas. 

As  she  arranged  them  in  a  vase,  she  idly 
thought  of  the  blossom  she  had  given  Mr 
Fairfax,  and  a  fancy  that  she  had  done  the 
same  thing  before  came  to  her.  She.  seemed 
to  remember  holding  out  a  flower  which  was 
not  accepted  at  once.  It  was  odd  that  such 
a  trifling  incident  should  remain  in  her 
memory.  She  had  had  the  same  fancy  before 
about  something  connected  with  Mr. 
Fairfax. 

What  was  the  explanation  which  wise  men 
gave  of  this  curious  sensation  ?  Something 
about  the  two  halves  of  the  brain,  wasn't 
it  ?  It  was  not  really  memory;  the  things 
which  one  supposed  one  remembered  had 
not  happened  before.  It  was  strange  that 
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she  had  such  a  vivid  impression  about 
giving  away  a  flower. 

Yes,  it  was  memory  in  this  case  ;  she 
recollected  the  scene  outside  the  gaol  four 
years  ago.  It  came  back  quite  clearly,  even 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Fairfax  had  drawn 
himself  up  and  looked  at  her. 

She  was  pleased  at  having  traced  her  im- 
pression to  its  cause.  She  was  a  little 
amused  at  her  discovery  that  they  had  seen 
each  other  before,  and  she  thought  she  would 
tell  him  of  it,  with  a  pleasurable  feeling  that 
his  connection  with  a  place  she  had  known 
made  them  better  friends. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HEN  Fairfax  and  Helen  went  out 
of  the  Vicarage  they  found  that 
the  weather  had  changed.  The 
moon  was  obscured  by  heavy  clouds,  and 
before  they  had  gone  far,  snow  began  to  fall 
in  large  flakes.  Fairfax  put  up  an  umbrella, 
and  gave  Helen  his  arm.  It  was  just  stormy 
enough  to  make  it  pleasant  for  two  to  walk 
arm-in-arm  under  an  umbrella,  and  Fairfax 
was  properly  attentive  and  anxious  that  she 
should  be  well  sheltered. 

He  felt  very  tender  towards  her,  all  the 
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tenderer  for  the  conflict  of  feeling  deeper 
down  in  his  heart.  There  was  nothing  to 
spoil  this  affection  ;  no  mingling  of  fear  to 
embitter  it  and  make  him  despise  himself 
with  fierce  loathing  ;  nothing  to  bring  to 
him  the  assurance  of  his  degradation,  and 
cast  him  down  to  despair. 

She  would  never  remind  him,  he  thought, 
with  a  sudden  yearning,  almost  of  gratitude, 
along  with  which  was  a  protest  against  the 
cruelty  that  made  the  sight  of  Beatrice  pain- 
ful to  him.  The  very  strength  of  the  feeling 
which  would  have  been  passionate  love  for 
Beatrice,  had  the  fates  so  willed,  made 
the  thought  of  her  intolerable,  and  drove 
him  to  Helen.  She  was  a  refuge.  She 
gained  by  every  point  of  contrast  with  her 
friend. 

He  drew  her  hand  now  closely  through 
his  arm,  and  said  gently  : 
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4  Dear,  are  you  cold  ?' 

'  No  ;  I  like  it.  It  is  pleasant  walking  in 
the  snow.  I  wish  we  had  further  to  go/ 

'  So  do  I.  Why  should  we  not  go  further, 
if  you  like  ?' 

'  That  would  never  do.  I  must  go  straight 
home/ 

'  You  don't  like  Cheynehurst,  Helen,  do 
you  ?'  he  said,  after  they  had  walked  a  little 
way. 

'  No,  not  at  all/ 

*  Would  you  like  to  go  quite  away  from 
the  place  ?' 

'  I  have  thought  so  sometimes/  she  said 
reservedly. 

'  Do  you  think  you  could  make  up  your 
mind  to  go  with  me — not  to  settle  at  the 
Manor,  and  live  quietly  among  your  friends, 
but  to  leave  them  and  go  far  away  ?' 

'  Go  where  ?'  she  said,  recognising  with  a 
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throb  of  her  heart  that  he  was  assuming,  as 
Bee  did,  what  the  end  of  this  time  of  waiting 
was  to  be.  She  did  not  altogether  object  to 
the  assumption  ;  she  was  a  little  out  of  her- 
self, excited  by  the  darkness  and  the  night, 
and  there  was  an  agitation  in  his  voice  and 
manner  which  communicated  itself  to  her. 
It  would  be  easy  to  drift  in  this  way  to  a 
decision. 

'  Where  ?  Anywhere.  Wherever  you 
liked — any  place  you  wished  to  see ' 

'  Ah,  there  are  so  many  places  that  I  wish 
to  see.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  that.  You  shall  see  them 
all ;'  and  he  bent  down  over  her  in  the  dark, 
and  held  her  hand  closer  to  his  side.  4  You 
shall  see  them  all — we  will  go  wherever  you 
choose.  We  will  go  away,  alone — you  and 
I  together — and  find  a  home  for  ourselves; 
a  home  where  I  shall  have  you  to  make  me 
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happy,  and  we  will  forget  what  we  have  left 
behind  us.  You  will  come  with  me,  will 
yoa  not  ?  You  will  not  let  me  go  alone  ? 
You  have  nothing  that  you  care  to  leave 
here.' 

'  I — I  don't  understand.  Do  you  mean 
never  to  come  back  ?' 

t  That  is  what  I  should  like — that  is 
what  we  will  do  if  you  will  come.  You  are 
tire  I  of  this  stupid  place ;  you  want  a 
change.  I  liked  the  quiet  at  first,  but  I  shall 
be  tired  soon.  Once  you  are  away,  you  will 
not  wish  to  come  back  ;  you  will  hate  the 
thought  of  returning  to  stagnation.  It  will 
suit  you  better  to  move  about  and  find  out 
how  wide  the  world  is,  and  how  much 
change  you  can  get/ 

Helen  was  silent.  She  did  not  know 
him  in  this  mood.  He  was  warmer  to  her 
than  he  had  ever  been  before,  and  yet  she 
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dimly  felt  that  half  his  emotion  was  un- 
connected with  her.  Even  while  he 
talked  of  their  going  away  together,  it 
struck  her  that  he  was  preoccupied,  and 
talked  as  much  to  relieve  his  excitement  as 
to  urge  his  suit  with  her.  It  was  only  by 
flashes  that  she  felt  he  was  addressing  her 
directly.  She  shrank  a  little  away,  and 
loosened  the  clasp  of  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

'  Surely  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  prospect. 
I  have  heard  you  say  how  dull  this  place  is, 
and  how  cooped  up  you  felt.  Wouldn't  you 
like  something  new  ?' 

1  There  is  no  need  to  settle  that  point  at 
once/  she  said,  fencing. 

'Ah,  but  there  is  need,'  he  said  im- 
patiently. '  Why  should  you  delay  any 
longer  ?  Haven't  you  had  time  enough  ? 
I  cannot  wait — I  am  tired  of  it.' 

'  You  promised,'   she  said,   as  firmly  as 
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she  could  for  the  fluttering  in  her  throat. 
;  It  is  only  a  little  time  to  wait  now/ 

'  A  little  time,  you  call  it !  Be  generous  ; 
don't  insist  upon  the  letter  of  my  promise. 
You  don't  understand  how  I  want  to  have 
you  safe.  Your  uncle  will  be  here  in  a 
fortnight.  Don't  put  off  any  longer — tell 
me  now  that  you  will  come  to  me.' 
She  was  silent  again. 

'You  will  give  me  my  answer  now  ?'  he 
whispered,  bending  till  his  cheek  almost 
touched  hers. 

c  I — I — oh,  hadn't  we  better  wait  as  we 
agreed  ?  Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry?' 

c  Because  I  want  you/  he  said  vehe- 
mently— '  because  I  want  to  carry  you  off, 
and  have  you  all  to  myself  as  soon  as  I 
can.  I  am  tired  of  being  alone,  and  I  wrant 
you.' 

1  You  never  talked  in  this   way  before, 
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as  if  you  wanted  to  go  away  from  Cheyne- 
hurst.' 

4  No.  But  the  wandering  fit  has  come  on 
me  again,  and  I  shall  have  to  go.  But  I 
cannot  go  without  you.  If  you  go  with 
me  I  shall  have  the  home  which  I  planned 
to  have  here,  and  we  shall  have  none  of 
the  dulness  which  haunts  the  place.  I 
should  like  to  go  away  directly/ 

'  But,  Mr.  Fairfax,  what  do  you  mean?' 

4  If  I  could  marry  you  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  take  the  train  for  Dover  directly 
after,  I  would.  As  it  is,  we  must  wait  a 
few  weeks,  I  suppose/  he  said  impatiently, 
as  if  a  few  weeks  was  a  very  long  time. 
4  You  will  want  to  make  preparations,  buy 
your  wedding  dress,  and  choose  your  brides- 
maids/ 

'I  don't  care  a  straw  for  such  nonsense !' 
she  cried,  in  just  displeasure  at  such  an 
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accusation.  She  want  the  fuss  and  display 
of  a  wedding ! 

4  Would  you  be  content  to  do  without 
festivities  ?' 

'  Of  course  I  would — that  is — if ' 

'  Will  you  not  keep  me  waiting  while 
preparations  are  made  ?'  he  urged,  with  a 
passionate  eagerness  which  half  frightened, 
half  charmed  her.  He  was  thinking  about 
her,  and  her  only  now.  '  Will  you  marry 
me  at  once — as  soon  as  your  uncle  conies 
home  ?' 

She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sheer 
astonishment.  As  soon  as  her  uncle  came 
home  ! 

'  In  a  fortnight  ?'  she  gasped. 

'  Yes,  in  a  fortnight.  My  sweet  one, 
will  you  do  this  for  me  ?  Will  you  come 
with  me  then?' 

'  But  it  is  impossible.     We  couldn't,'  she 
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said,  somewhat  unwisely,  for  when  it  once 
comes  to  a  question  of  the  feasibility  of 
doing  anything  which  one  is  entreated  to 
do,  the  doing  of  it  usually  follows. 

c  Oh  yes,  we  could  do  it  perfectly  well. 
We  can  get  a  license  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  our  journey  in  the  time.  We 
would  go  to  the  Mediterranean  first,  to  blue 
skies  and  sunshine.  Think  of  the  change 
from  this !  Ah,  if  you  knew  how  glad  your 
promise  would  make  me,  you  would  not 
put  me  off  !  Dearest,  do  what  I  ask  !' 

1  You  mean — decide  before  my  uncle 
comes  home  ?' 

'  No,'  with  a  short  laugh.  *  I  mean,  de- 
cide in  one  way  only,  and  then  reward  me 
for  this  suspense  and  delay  by  cutting  the 
period  of  waiting  as  short  as  possible.' 

4  Oh,  I  cannot  !'  she  cried,  with  a  quick 
reaction  from  the  unwonted  agitation  in 
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which  his  earnestness  had  almost  carried 
her  away.  '  It  is  impossible.  You  cannot 
ask  such  a  thing.  In  a  fortnight  !  You 
are  talking  wildly.' 

'  Well,  in  a  few  weeks.     Call  it  that.' 

4  No  ;  it  is  too  serious  a  thing  to  be 
settled  in  haste.  Besides — I  haven't  said 
yet  that  I  will — go  with  you  at  all.  You 
frighten  me.  Why  should  there  be  such  a 
dreadful  hurry  ?' 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  It 
was  too  dark  to  see  his  face  so  as  to  judge 
of  the  effect  of  her  speech.  He  spoke  at 
last  in  a  quiet,  composed  tone : 

1 1  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  disturbed 
you.  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  more 
to-night.  But  the  bare  imagination  of 
winning  my  happiness  so  soon  turned  my 
head  a  little,  and  made  me  try  to  bring  it 
about.' 
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They  had  reached  the  gate  of  Kose  Villa 
by  this  time.  He  stopped  and  took  her 
hand  in  both  his,  holding  it  with  a  strong 
pressure. 

1  Helen,  let  me  ask  you  one  thing.  Don't 
keep  me  waiting  for  your  decision  till  your 
uncle  comes  home.  He  may  be  detained — 
and  I  am  too  anxious  to  know  my  fate  to 
be  patient.  I  grudge  every  day/ 

'  Very  well,7  she  answered,  in  a  low  tone. 

6  And,  if  your  answer  is  "  Yes,"  be 
generous  afterwards.  I  want  you.  Good- 
night/ he  added  abruptly. 

It  was  rather  hard  upon  Helen — only 
she  did  not  know  it — that  after  such  en- 
treaties, she  was  last  in  her  lover's  thoughts 
that  night. 

Instead  of  looking  forward  to  felicity,  he 
was  looking  back  to  his  own  misfortunes, 
and  bitterly  complaining  of  the  untoward 
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fate  that  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  dis- 
covery. If  Beatrice  Clare  ever  remembered 
that  meeting  !  Common-sense  argued  that, 
as  she  had  not  done  so  before,  she  would 
probably  never  do  it  :  that  a  passing 
glimpse  of  a  face  four  years  ago  was  most 
unlikely  to  remain  in  her  memory.  But 
he ,  could  get  no  satisfaction  out  of  proba- 
bilities. 

Recollection  was  capricious ;  a  trivial 
circumstance  might  rouse  hers ;  he  would 
always  feel  insecure  in  her  company. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  at  first  that  her 
recollection  need  not  do  him  any  harm  ; 
he  had  a  strong  impression  that  she  had 
divined  why  he  was  coming  out  of  the 
prison  when  she  saw  him ;  and  he  was  too 
much  startled  to  examine  his  reason  for 
alarm  carefully.  It  seemed  inevitable  that, 
as  he  had  met  in  this  out  of  the  way  place 
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with  a  person  who  might  at  any  time  lay 
careless  hands  upon  a  clue  to  his  secret, 
the  meeting  should  have  consequences  for 
him.  That  he  should  escape — that  such  a 
concatenation  of  circumstances  should  be 
wholly  without  bearing  on  his  life,  was 
highly  improbable. 

He  felt  now  that  he  must  live  in  constant 
fear  of  being  unmasked.  He  must  go  away 
as  soon  as  might  be,  but  he  would  take 
Helen  with  him,  and  so  he  made  his 
startling  proposal.  In  his  first  rush  of 
fear,  his  one  instinct  was  to  escape  ;  and 
he  would  have  gladly  carried  her  off  with 
as  little  delay  as  was  necessary  to  make  her 
his  wife. 

He  got  over  the  shock  his  nerves  had 
received;  and  next  day,  when  he  looked 
at  things  soberly,  he  saw  them  very  dif- 
ferently, and  could  discern  that  his  danger 
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was  chiefly  imaginary.  The  odds  were 
heavily  against  her  remembering  him  ;  and 
if  she  should  fancy  she  had  seen  him  before, 
she  would  dismiss  the  notion.  Nothing 
was  more  uncertain  than  remembrance  of  a 
face.  He  almost  laughed  at  his  fears  as  he 
ate  his  breakfast  ;  that  illness  had  certainly 
left  his  brain  in  an  irritable  state,  and  he 
must  make  allowance  for  that  and  govern 
his  excitability. 

But  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  be  so 
easily  affected,  and  he  was  as  determined 
as  he  had  been  the  night  before  to  escape, 
though  discovery  seemed  remote.  But  the 
fear  of  it  would  return  ;  and  he  hated  to 
be  afraid.  Beatrice  Clare's  presence  would 
force  the  sensation  upon  him — his  vague 
uneasiness  about  her  was  justified  now  ;  if 
he  overcame  it,  and  did  not  dread  her 
asking  a  question  which  should  put  her  on 
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the  track  of  what  he  had  to  conceal,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  shake  off  the  remem- 
brance of  his  secret  near  her. 

No  ;  he  must  go  far  away — he  and  Helen 
together — go  where  he  could  make  a  fresh 
start,  and  she  would  make  him  forget. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HRISTMAS-TIME  was  far  from 
being  a  holiday  for  Bee.  There 
were  extra  entertainments  to  be 
given  which  the  people  expected,  and  which 
required  a  good  deal  of  exertion  from  her, 
both  in  preparation  beforehand  and  in 
entertaining  the  guests ;  there  were  parish 
charities  and  parish  festivities  for  the  poor ; 
and  there  were  visits  to  be  paid  to  the  poor 
folks  whom  she  knew,  who  would  have  felt 
themselves  defrauded  if  she  had  not  come 
to  wish  them  a  merry  Christmas  in  person. 
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The  day  after  Christmas.  Day  she  set  off 
on  a  round  of  such  calls.  The  boys  had 
gone  to  the  park  with  wildly  sanguine 
hopes  that  the  sheet  of  wrater  there  would 
bear,  as  it  had  been  freezing  during  the 
night.  In  the  course  of  her  morning's 
round  Beatrice  came  to  the  lodge,  and  went 
in  to  give  them  her  Christmas  wishes. 
The  front-door  was  open,  and  she  entered, 
stopping  to  knock  at  the  parlour  door. 
This  stood  ajar,  and  just  before  she  knocked 
she  heard  Lizzie  say,  '  When  we  knew  Mr. 
Fairfax  in  Middleton.'  The  words  struck 
Bee,  coming  as  they  did  just  after  she  had 
remembered  seeing  him  there ;  and  after  a 
little  talk  she  remarked  : 

'  I  heard  you  say  as  I  came  in  that  you 
knew  Mr.  Fairfax  in  Middleton.  Did  you 
ever  live  there  ?' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  replied  Lizzie,  in  a  rather 
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constrained  tone.  '  We  lived  there — some 
time  ago/ 

'  Really  ?  I  know  the  town  very  well ; 
I  have  often  stayed  there.' 

•'  Indeed,  ma'am/  said  Lizzie,  with  yet 
more  constraint. 

4  Did  Mr.  Fairfax  live  in  Middleton 
before  his  cousin  left  him  the  property  ?' 
pursued  Bee. 

Lizzie  cast  a  helpless  glance  at  Joe.  She 
did  not  know  what  to  say :  she  was  afraid 
to  commit  herself  to  any  statement,  for  the 
most  harmless  fact  might  prove  to  be  con- 
nected with  others  far  from  harmless. 

c  Yes,  ma'am;  I  believe  he  did/  said 
Joe ;  '  leastways  for  a  time.  We  saw  him 
there  first;  it  was  then  that  he  engaged 
my  brother  —  he'd  just  come  into  his 
money.' 

'What  upon  earth  made  her  ask  about 
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Mr.  Fairfax  living  in  Middleton  ?'  he  said, 
when  Bee  had  gone. 

'  I  didn't  know  where  to  look,'  said 
Lizzie ;  4 1  was  that  frightened.  It's  an 
awful  pity  that  she  knows  any  Middleton 
people.  Do  you  think  she  might  hear 
anything  about  Mr.  Fairfax  from  any  of 
her  friends  ?' 

*  Good  Lord,  I  hope  not !'  cried  Joe, 
with  a  start.  *  What's  the  good  of  talking 
that  way  ?  You  always  must  fancy  things. 
It's  five  hundred  to  one  against  anything 
coming  out  now.  He's  changed  his  name, 
and  people  will  have  forgotten  that  old 
story.  There's  no  chance — to  speak  of — 
that  Miss  Clare  will  hear  anything.  I  wish 
to  goodness,'  he  added,  after  a  long  pause, 
'  that  you'd  held  your  tongue  just  then  and 
hadn't  mentioned  Middleton.' 

Joe  was  cross  for  the  .rest  of  the  day. 
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He  sat  gnawing  his  nails,  talking  little,  and 
only  reading  by  snatches.  Towards  even- 
ing his  mood  seemed  to  clear ;  and  after  tea 
he  took  his  cap,  and  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  going  down  to  the  village  to  have  a 
glass  of  beer  at  the  public-house.  Lizzie 
saw  him  go  with  disapproval,  which  she 
did  not  express.  She  was  wise  enough  to 
understand  that  after  his  long  confinement 
to  the  house  he  must  hanker  after  the 
company  of  his  kind,  and  find  a  relish  in 
beer  drunk  with  other  men  which  he  could 
not  taste  in  beer  drunk  at .  home.  But  she 
was  sorry  to  see  him  descend  to  the  level  of 
the  village  society,  and  she  was  nervously 
afraid  that  he  might  be  drawn  on  to  excess ; 
for  in  London,  to  her  alarm  and  horror,  he 
had  yielded  to  that  temptation  occasionally. 
The  boys  returned  from  the  park  in 
depressed  spirits.  The  pond  would  not 
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bear,  and  though  they  had  found  compen- 
sation for  this  in  making  a  long  slide,  they 
felt  themselves  ill-treated  by  Mr.  Fairfax. 
He  had  not  joined  in  their  sports,  and  when 
they  invited  him  to  do  so,  he  had  unkindly 
declared  he  was  busy  and  couldn't  come. 

4  You  cannot  expect  him  to  neglect  his 
business  even  for  you,'  said  Bee. 

4  He  wasn't  so  busy/  said  Eustace 
peevishly.  '  He  was  only  smoking,  and  he 
told  us  to  run  away  and  amuse  ourselves.' 

;  He  was  quite  cross,'  added  Alf,  in  an 
injured  tone. 

Bee  lectured  them  for  their  unreasonable- 
ness ;  but  they  persisted  in  the  opinion  that 
their  friend  had  failed  in  proper  attention  to 
them. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  party  at  the 
Vicarage.  It  was  the  custom  to  ask  then  all 
the  parishioners  who  were  on  visiting  terms 
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with  the  Clares,  and  the  assemblage  was  the 
largest  and  most  miscellaneous  which  was 
gathered  there  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It 
was  rather  a  difficulty  to  find  amusement  for 
the  guests,  for  dancing,  which  would  have 
made  the  young  people  happy,  was  out  of 
the  question ;  cards  were  among  the  for- 
bidden things ;  and  music,  conversation, 
and  looking  at  photographs  are  modes  of 
enjoyment  which  pall  when  the  same  people 
meet  in  the  same  house  often.  Bee  was 
always  thankful  when  a  new  element  could 
be  introduced  on  these  occasions,  and  she 
felt  herself  fortunate  in  having  Fairfax,  who 
was  to  many  of  that  evening's  guests  a 
stranger. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  dulness  of  the 
evening  was  to  be  relieved  in  a  way  w7hich 
did  not  come  into  Bee's  plans. 

Fairfax    disappointed    her    expectations. 
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He  did  not  exert  himself  to  entertain  any- 
body :  he  looked  tired  and  bored,  and  soon 
made  his  escape  from  the  people  she  intro- 
duced him  to.  Bee  worked  hard  at  her 
duties  as  hostess.  She  moved  from  one  to 
another,  doing  her  best  to  enliven  them, 
talking  her  gayest,  and  smiling  her 
brightest.  She  found  her  most  efficient 
helper  in  Mr.  Martin,  who  exerted  himself 
nobly  to  amuse  his  fellow -guests,  and 
thereby  won  marks  of  gratitude  from  Bee 
which  gave  him  great  delight.  He  felt  that 
Miss  Clare  was  doing  justice  to  his  social 
gifts,  and  she  naturally  went  up  in  his 
esteem.  But  his  gratified  vanity  did  not 
lead  him  to  think  of  her  with  warmer  and 
more  personal  regard  than  he  did  already. 
He  had  always  admired  her ;  but  he  paid 
her  the  compliment  of  not  falling  in  love 
with  her. 
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Among  the  guests  was  a  Mrs.  Young — 
a  bride  who  had  just  come  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Her  husband  was  of  the  same 
class  as  Mr.  Martin — a  small  landowner ; 
but  he  was  not  so  well  off. 

'  Oh,  Miss  Clare/  said  the  bride,  who 
was  younger  than  Bee,  '  your  papa  intro- 
duced Mr.  Fairfax  to  me,  and  I'm  quite 
delighted  with  him  !' 

'  Indeed  !' 

'  He  is  so  handsome  and  so  melancholy 
looking.  I'm  not  a  bit  disappointed  in 
him.' 

6 1  am  glad  of  that.' 

i  Miss  Hammond  told  me  he  was  quite 
pleasant  and  cheerful  in  society,  and  I 
should  find  him  quite  unlike  what  I 
thought  from  his  looks.  But  he  wasn't 
at  all  pleasant;  he  was  as  silent  and 
reserved  as — as  possible,'  said  Mrs.  Young 
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triumphantly.  '  I  couldn't  get  a  smile  from 
him.  He  has  just  the  manner  I  thought 
he  must  have,  when  I  saw  him  in  church. 
He  hasn't  the  heart  to  laugh  and  joke.' 

Bee  gave  a  quick  glance  at  Fairfax,  who 
quite  justified  this  description.  He  was 
standing  near  the  doorway,  with  a  weary 
expression. 

i  It  is  so  interesting  to  see  him,'  said 
Mrs.  Young.  1 1  wonder  what  gives  him 
that  stern  look.  They  say  in  books  that  a 
disappointment  in  love  sometimes  takes  a 
great  effect  on  a  man,  and  makes  him  sad 
for  life.  I  wonder  if  a  woman  broke  his 
heart  for  him.' 

Bee  made  one  of  the  meaningless  answers 
which  are  enough  to  keep  such  talk  going. 
She  was  annoyed  by  Mrs.  Young's  specu- 
lations, but  she  had  to  bear  them. 

1  It  would  be  nice  to  know  if  he  really 
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is  broken-hearted/  continued  Mrs.  Young, 
gazing  admiringly  at  the  possible  hero  of 
such  a  story.  '  It  would  make  one  feel  for 
him  so!  I  never  saw  a  man  before  that 
felt  being  crossed  in  love  very  much.  My 
brothers  are  always  flirting — first  one  girl 
and  then  another — and  they  think  nothing 
of  it  when  the  fun  stops.  One  of  them  is 
married,  and  I'm  sure  it  was  a  toss-up  at 
the  last  which  girl  he  would  have.  I 
never  did  hear  of  a  man  who  broke  his 
heart  about  a  girl — except/  she  added,  l  a 
groom  of  my  father's.  He  took  to  drink 
when  he  was  jilted,  and  it  killed  him,  poor 
fellow  !  But  then  he  was  always  too  fond 
of  drink.' 

'  A  broken  heart  is  very  rare,  I  should 
fancy.' 

4  It   is   sweetly  interesting.     One  would 
think   far    more  of  Mr.    Fairfax's   gloomy 
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looks  if'  one  could  set  them  down  to  that. 
Generally  when  a  gentleman  is  out  of  sorts 
it  means  money,  but  love  is  nicer/ 

'  I  hope  it  is  neither  with  Mr.  Fairfax. 
Probably  he  is  tired  to-night,  and  doesn't 
want  to  talk.' 

A  little  later  in  the  evening  Fairfax 
drew  near  his  young  hostess.  He  had 
not  made  an  attempt  to  have  any  conver- 
sation with  her  before,  and  only  came  now 
because  he  was  forced  to  do  so  by  ordinary 
courtesy.  She  would  think  -it  strange  and 
rude  if  he  avoided  her,  and  he  made  a  great 
effort  to  address  her  in  his  usual  way,  as  if 
placid  friendliness  was  the  only  feeling  she 
awoke  in  him. 

It  was  strange  to  look  at  her  in  her 
white  dress,  with  its  dainty  ribbons  and 
lace — the  last  figure  surely  in  the  world 
for  the  dark  background  against  which 
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he  would  always  see  her  in  his  mind's 
eye. 

He  remembered  her  face  more  clearly  to- 
night than  he  had  done  the  day  before  ; 
so  clearly  that  every  sight  of  it  brought  to 
his  memory  the  time  when  he  had  seen  it 
first,  and  gave  him  a  stab.  It  was  positively 
painful  to  him,  as  he  looked  down  at  her 
now,  to  meet  her  eyes;  and  he  wondered 
whether  the  uneasiness  he  felt  was  making 
his  glance  furtive.  Only  a  proud  man 
could  have  known  his  passion  of  protest 
against  the  circumstances  which  forced  such 
fancies  upon  him. 

He  talked  to  her  for  a  few  minutes.  He 
was  the  easier  because  two  or  three  people 
were  standing  near,  and  the  conversation 
had  to  be  general. 

1  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Fairfax/  she  said 
presently,  'that  I  have  made  a  discovery 
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about  you  ?     I  think  I  saw  you  first  some 
time  ago/ 

She  was  standing  in  front  of  the  fire, 
and  he  was  at  the  end  of  the  mantelpiece, 
leaning  his  arm  on  it.  Do  what  he  would, 
he  could  not  quite  control  the  start  which 
her  words  gave  him.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
heard  his  secret  proclaimed  by  her  lips, 
with  her  low  merry  laugh.  He  could  not 
reason  down  his  fears  ;  he  could  only  listen 
in  cold  dread  of  what  might  be  said  next. 
What  questions  might  be  put  to  him  by 
the  curious  gossips  standing  near,  and  what 
might  not  his  manner  betray  !  If  he  could 
only  silence  the  sweet  tones  which  were 
torturing  him!  If  discovery  must  come, 
why  must  it  come  through  her  ? 

He  was  wishing  that  she  would  get  it 
over,  and  that  he  was  out  of  the  room;  it 
seemed  a  long  time  since  she  had  begun  her 
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speech.  In  reality  there  had  only  been 
time  for  him  to  turn  away.  In  the  action 
he  knocked  a  candlestick  off  the  mantel- 
piece. It  fell  on  Bee's  arm,  and  the  flame 
of  the  candle  caught  her  light  sleeve,  which 
blazed  up  instantly.  Her  voice  broke  off 
in  a  startled  exclamation.  Anthony  saw 
what  he  had  done,  stared  in  a  sort  of 
stupefaction,  which  to  his  consciousness 
was  long — everything  at  that  moment 
passed  with  the  exaggerated  slowness  of 
some  dreams — then  he  started  forward, 
pressed  her  arm  against  his  coat  to  stifle 
the  fire,  and  tore  off  the  burning  sleeve. 

'  It  is  out,'  he  said,  flinging  the  last  strip 
of  muslin  into  the  fire.  '  Are  you  hurt  ?' 
in  a  horror-stricken  tone  to  the  girl,  who 
had  sunk  into  a  chair. 

She  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 

4 It    is    nothing,'    she    said,    as     people 
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crowded  round  her.  '  I  am  scarcely  hurt — 
it  was  only  the  fright.  Mr.  Fairfax  was 
so  quick  ;'  and  she  glanced  up  at  him  as  he 
stood  by  her  with  his  hand  on  the  back  of 
her  chair.  He  did  not  accept  the  thanks  her 
eyes  were  meant  to  convey ;  he  looked  away 
from  her  with  a  hard,  gloomy  expression. 

'  How  did  it  happen  ?'  a  good  many 
voices  asked. 

i  I  don't  know,'  said  Bee,  for  she  had  not 
seen.  4  It  is  nothing,'  she  protested — *  no- 
thing at  all.  Oh  no  !'  as  some  one  pro- 
posed to  fetch  Mr.  Clare,  who  had  retired  a 
little  while  ago  with  a  few  of  the  elder  men 
to  the  study ;  £  pray  don't.  You  would 
only  frighten  him  for  nothing.  I  am  all 
right,  but  my  dress  has  certainly  suffered. 
I  will  go  and  make  myself  tidy  at  once.' 

She  left  the  room,  laughingly  declining 
any  offers  of  attendance,  and  as  no  harm 
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had  been  done,  the  party  settled  down  to 
their  former  occupations,  with  the  glow  of 
enjoyment  which  a  small  spice  of  danger 
always  arouses.  The  fact  that  Miss  Clare 
might  have  been  seriously  burnt  was  found 
an  agreeable  stimulus  to  conversation,  lead- 
ing to  the  recital  of  painful  episodes  of  a 
like  nature  which  the  speakers  were  ac- 
quainted with.  Mr.  Fairfax's  presence  of 
mind  and  promptness  of  action  were  duly 
acknowledged  and  praised  ;  and  he  was 
also  pitied  for  the  risk  he  had  run  of  hurt- 
ing himself. 

'  I  am  not  burnt  at  all/  he  said  some- 
what curtly  to  Mrs.  Young,  who  made 
fussy  inquiries  as  to  whether  he  had  suf- 
fered by  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  his 
courage  ;  '  but  I  think  I  had  better  go  and 
wash  my  hands.' 

He  left  the  drawing-room  with  a  sensation 
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of  intense  relief  at  having  all  that  chatter 
behind  him.  It  was  in  painful  contrast 
with  his  own  feelings  :  his  dismay  at  the 
horrible  danger  his  carelessness  had  ex- 
posed her  to,  his  remorse  as  if  he  had  pro- 
fanely touched  something  sacred,  and  his 
bewildered  gratitude  that  she  had  not  suf- 
fered. He  was  aghast  at  the  danger  hq 
had  run.  That  she  might  have  been  hurt 
through  his  fault — that  was  the  only 
thought  his  mind  had  room  for.  He  for- 
got his  alarm  on  his  own  account ;  he 
forgot  that  the  very  thing  he  had  told 
himself  was  unlikely  had  happened.  He 
was  shaken  out  of  preoccupations  about 
himself  by  her  narrow  escape.  If  the  skirt 
of  her  dress  had  caught  fire,  the  light 
material  would  have  been  in  a  blaze  before 
he  could  have  extinguished  it,  and  she 
might  have  suffered  for  life  through  him. 
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He  walked  into  the  hall,  intending  to 
find  a  servant  and  send  to  ask  how  Miss 
Clare  was  ;  then,  when  he  had  heard  again 
that  she  was  not  hurt,  he  would  go  home. 
He  looked  round  the  hall.  There  was  no 
one  there,  he  thought  at  first.  The 
servants  had  retired  to  their  own  quar- 
ters. 

He  was  going  into  the  dining-room  to 
ring  the  bell  to  summon  one,  when  he  saw, 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  half-kneeling,  half- 
sitting,  on  the  lowest  step,  Bee  herself. 
Next  moment  he  was  standing  beside  her, 
indignant  that  she  should  be  left  alone, 
wildly  glad  that  he  was  the  person  to  find 
her. 

'  Miss  Clare,  can  I  do  anything  ?  Shall 
I  ring  for  some  one  ?' 

She  was  leaning  against  the  balusters, 
white  to  the  lips,  and  her  brow  was  knitted 
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with  an  expression  of  pain  which  he  could 
hardly  bear  to  see. 

t  Please  get  me  some  water/  she  whis- 
pered. '  There  will  be  some  in  the  dining- 
room.7 

He  got  the  water.  She  drank  some,  sat 
up,  and  smiled  faintly. 

4  You  were  frightened,'  he  said,  in  a  low, 
remorseful  tone. 

'  I  felt  so  giddy ;  I  couldn't  walk/ 

Her  eyes  shut,  and  she  shuddered. 

4 1  am  afraid  you  are  more  hurt  than  you 
thought  at  first.' 

c  Yes ;  I  am  afraid  so.  I  scarcely  felt 
my  arm  before ;  but  it  is  painful  now.' 

4  You  must  have  it  dressed.  Can  you 
walk  ?'  • 

She  rose  silently,  and  turned  to  ascend 
the  stairs,  but  she  staggered.  Instinctively 
he  put  out  his  arm  to  support  her ;  and  for 
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once  he  had  his  arm  round  her,  and  she 
leant  on  it. 

'  I  will  take  you  to  the  morning-room. 
You  can't  go  upstairs  yet.  Come.' 

He  held  her  up  very  tenderly  and  care- 
fully as  she  walked.  But  his  gentleness 
ended  there.  When  she  looked  at  him  as 
she  entered  the  morning-room,  she  was 
startled  by  the  fixed  coldness  of  his  ex- 
pression. His  lips  were  firmly  set,  and  he 
was  frowning  so  moodily  that  she  said : 

'  Did  you  burn  your  hands  ?' 
tjp» 

He  laughed  as  if  she  had  made  a  ludicrous 
suggestion. 

4  No ;  thank  you.  I  wish  I  had ;  that 
would  be  pleasanter ' 

He  broke  off  short. 

*  I  am  glad  you  didn't.7 

c  Don't  talk  about  me,'  he  said  quickly. 
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*  Don't  trouble  yourself  on  my  account.  It 
is  you  who  are  hurt.' 

He  walked  to  the  bell  and  rang  it 
sharply,  turning  his  back  on  her  as  he  did 
so.  Bee  sank  down  on  the  couch,  while 
tears,  brought  partly  by  the  pain,  partly  by 
his  incomprehensible  manner,  rose  to  her 
eyes.  He  looked  at  her  and  saw  the  tears, 
made  a  step  forward  as  if  he  would  say 
or  do  something  wild,  while  a  look  of  pas- 
sionate tenderness  broke  over  his  face ;  then 
he  quitted  the  room  abruptly. 

He  was  back  again  directly  with  a  glass 
of  wine,  as  if  he  had  gone  for  that  instead 
of  fleeing  from  her.  He  could  not  bear  to 
be  with  her,  but  he  could  bear  less  to  be 
away  from  her ;  and  this  was  the  only  time 
he  would  ever  have  such  a  chance  of  doing 
her  any  service. 

The  nurse  was  soon  brought — an  elderly 
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woman  who  had  been  in  the  family  since 
Bee's  babyhood.  Fairfax  explained,  in  as 
few  words  as  could  be  made  to  do,  the 
accident  that  had  happened,  and  proposed 
to  summon  the  doctor.  He  would  go  more 
quickly  than  a  servant.  When  the  nurse 
saw  the  burns,  she  decided  that  the  doctor 
was  needed. 

'  I   will    go    at   once,    then.     You   will 
explain  to  Mr.  Clare,  and  make  my  apolo- 
gies.    I  shall  not  come  back/ 
'  Yes,  sir  ;  I'll  tell  the  master.' 
He  gave  one  look  at  Bee,  who  was  lean- 
ing back  with  closed  eyes,  and  went  away 
without   another   word.      Bee    opened   her 
eyes,  and  raised  her  head,  while  a  feverish 
colour  came  into  her  cheeks. 
4  Has  he  gone,  nurse  ?' 
4  Mr.  Fairfax  ?     Yes,  Miss  Beatrice/ 
*  He  might  have  said  good-night.     I  am 
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not  too  disabled  for  that/  she  said,  with  a 
faint  attempt  at  her  usual  playfulness. 

'  He  wouldn't  want  to  disturb  you. 
Now,  Miss  Beatrice,  you  had  better  let  me 
get  you  to  bed  at  once.  If  the  company 
know  you  are  here,  some  of  the  ladies  will 
be  coming  to  see  you.' 

Bee  took  the  good  advice.  The  doctor 
soon  appeared,  and  dressed  the  arm.  It 
was  not  badly  burnt;  but  she  must  be 
careful  and  keep  herself  quiet.  This  was 
confided  to  the  nurse's  ear,  in  the  conference 
with  the  patient's  attendant  which  usually 
follows  a  doctor's  visit. 

'  It  has  given  her  a  shock/  said  Dr. 
Price.  c  Her  pulse  is  quicker  than  it  ought 
to  be.  Get  her  off  to  sleep  as  soon  as  you 
can/ 

But  this  was  easier  said  than  done.  The 
guests,  indeed,  dispersed  as  soon  as  they 
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heard  that  Miss  Clare  was  really  hurt, 
and  the  house  became  quiet.  But  Bee 
moved  restlessly,  with  a  hot  flush  of  ex- 
citement on  her  face,  and  sighed  wearily 
sometimes. 

'  Does  your  arm  hurt  you,  Miss  Bee  ?' 
asked  nurse  tenderly. 

'  Yes;  the  pain  is  very  bad/  she  moaned. 

'  Try  to  go  to  sleep.' 

She  fell  into  a  doze  which  did  not  seem 
restful,  for  she  moved  uneasily  in  it.  Once 
as  she  turned  over  she  said,  in  a  complaining 
tone: 

'  He  might  have  said  good-night/ 

Then  she  woke  with  a  start,  and  asked 
what  time  it  was. 

£  Only  eleven  !'  she  repeated.  '  How 
slowly  time  does  go  !' 

A  ring  was  heard  at  the  door.  Bee  kept 
quite  still  and  listened. 
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'  Who  can  it  be  at  this  time  of  night  ?' 
she  said.  i  Please  go  and  see,  nurse/ 

'  Miss  Beatrice,  you  ought  to  be  asleep.' 

4  But  I  am  wide  awake,'  and  her  eyes  had 
never  looked  brighter  or  less  sleepy,  '  and 
I  want  to  know.' 

Nurse  wrent,  thinking  it  wiser  to  gratify 
her  charge's  caprice.  She  did  not  return 
directly. 

'  It  wras  Mr.  Fairfax,  Miss  Beatrice,'  she 
said  when  she  came  back.  '  He  came  to 
ask  how  you  are.  I  had  to  go  and  speak 
to  him  about  you/ 

The  restless  look  passed  away,  and  Bee 
was  quiet.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  fast 
asleep,  breathing  softly,  with  a  half-smile 
on  her  lips,  and  the  nurse  stole  away  noise- 
lessly, and  left  her  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

HEN  the  party  separated  in  haste, 
Mr.  Martin  took  his  way  home 
on  foot,  as  it  was  before  the  time 
for  which  his  dog-cart  had  been  ordered. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  Vicarage 
by  his  liveliness  and  brilliant  flow  of  talk, 
He  had  exerted  himself  to  prove  to  Helen 
Carlyon  that  he  took  her  rejection  as  a  man 
of  spirit  should,  and  also  to  prove  to  himself 
that  he  had  no  great  loss  in  her.  He  had 
failed  in  convincing  himself  of  that.  He  had 
been  constrained  to  admire  her  greatly,  and 
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had  been  even  disposed  to  think  her  im- 
proved in  looks.  She  had  more  animation 
in  her  face,  brighter  roses  on  her  cheeks  ; 
and  he  groaned  over  the  embellishment, 
which  he  supposed  must  be  attributed  to 
her  liking  for  *  that  fellow.' 

He  had  suffered  acutely  in  seeing  her  with 
Fairfax,  and  he  went  away  now  pitying  him- 
self intensely  for  his  woes,  and  only  partially 
consoled  by  the  admiration  which  it  was 
natural  to  feel  for  the  strength  of  his  pas- 
sion. It  was,  no  doubt,  fine  to  be  so  l  hard 
hit,'  but  such  powers  of  suffering  were  a 
doubtful  advantage. 

He  was  fonder  of  Helen  than  ever  ; 
jealousy  had  stirred  up  his  love,  and  *  that 
fellow  '  would  get  her.  He  looked  as  if  he 
was  quite  sure  of  her,  and  when  he  went  up 
to  her,  she  had  blushed  in  a  manner  which 
it  rent  Mr.  Martin's  heart  to  remember. 
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1  If  she'd  only  ever  turned  red  when  I 
spoke  to  her/  he  sighed  to  himself. 

He  cursed  his  lot  as  he  went,  and  railed 
at  women's  coldness  and  insensibility  with 
all  the  frenzy,  if  not  the  fluency,  of  a  poet. 
He  was  so  ill-read  that  he  could  not  even 
express  himself  in  the  stock  quotations  from 
'  Locksley  Hall,'  but  his  sentiments  were 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  ill-used 
and  generous  young  man  who  figures  as 
hero  of  that  poem — in  his  feelings  about  his 
lady,  and  his  hopes  that  her  future  might  be 
miserable,  that  is.  In  his  most  lyric  flights 
of  desperation,  Mr.  Martin  did  not  dream  of 
finding  refuge  in  savage  life. 

As  he  went  through  the  village,  he 
noticed  a  man  leaning  against  a  wall, 
apparently  deep  in  thought.  He  mechanically 
gave  the  country  salutation  as  he  passed — 
'  Good-night.' 
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The  man  did  not  reply,  but  said  medi- 
tatively, '  I'll  away  home,'  and  walked  on 
in  the  same  direction  as  Mr.  Martin. 

It  was  plain  that  he  was  not  capable 
of  very  steady  locomotion.  He  moved 
with  wavering  steps,  and  lurched  from 
side  to  side  in  a  way  to  alarm  the  spec- 
tator. 

i  Hallo !'  said  Mr.  Martin ;  '  it  seems  to 
me  you've  been  making  a  night  of  it.5 

'  Itsh  not  late — going  home  very  good 
time/  said  Joe. 

(  You'd  better  have  gone  home  earlier,' 
quoth  Mr.  Martin  frankly.  '  I  say,  take 
care,'  as  Joe  nearly  fell  upon  him.  '  My 
good  man,  it's  a  tempting  of  Providence  for 
you  to  try  walking.' 

He  seized  his  arm,  and  prevented  him 
from  landing  in  the  ditch. 

1  Whatsh  good  talking  about  Providence  ?> 
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said  Joe,  in  an  argumentative  tone.     '  Don't 
believe  in  it — there's  no  such  thing/ 

He  uttered  this  with  profound  gravity, 
and  as  if  the  second  statement  were  a  logical 
consequence  of  the  first. 

*  Well,  never  mind  that,'  said  Mr.  Martin, 
who  was  not  at  home  in  abstract  argument, 
;  but  try  to  get  home.  Where  are  you 
going  ?  Do  you  know  your  way?' 

Apparently  Joe  did;  at  least  he  kept  on 
by  Mr.  Martin's  side.  His  intellect  seemed 
fairly  active,  and  he  pursued  t-he  train  of 
thought  which  he  had  started. 

1  Providence  all  shtuff,  y'know,'  he  said. 
4  Enlightened  men,  like  you  and  me.  don't 
believe  in  it.  We  know  itsh  all  simper  sti- 
tion.  Pays  parsons.  Shee  every  day  what 
mess  things  get  into.  If  there  ish  Provi- 
dence, things — things — might  be  better 
managed.  But  don't  b'lieve  it.  Look 
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at  Mr.  Fairfax.  Would  fine  fellow  like 
him  get  into  such  trouble  if  there  was  any 
Providence  ?' 

Mr.  Martin  gave  a  start.  The  temptation 
to  learn  more  was  irresistible. 

'  What  trouble  did  he  get  into?'  he  asked. 

'  It's  a  secret,'  said  Joe.  4  We  keep  it 
dark.  Itsh  nothing — all  lies,  all  lies,'  he 
repeated.  '  Course  it  wasn't  true  ;  it  was  a 
plant  from  beginning  to  end.' 

4  Of  course,'  agreed  Mr.  Martin,  trying  a 
little  strategy.  '  It  couldn't  be  true.' 

4  Thatsh  what  I  said,'  replied  Joe,  not 
accepting  the  remark  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
His  natural  captiousness  was  increased  by 
his  condition.  Even  in  his  cups  Joe  could 
not  be  genial ;  indeed,  he  was  rather  readier 
to  '  haggle '  when  he  was  tipsy  than  when 
he  was  sober.  '  No  need  for  y'to  tell  me. 
I  knew  it  all  along.  Said  so.  All  lies. 
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You  needn't  set  up  to  know  ;  y're  stranger. 
I  know  all  about  it ;  said  it  was  bosh  from 
first,  before  he  got  his  money.' 

'  When  did  he  get  his  money  ?' 

'  One — two — no,  four  years  ago — must  be 
all  that/  calculated  Joe. 

4  Where  did  he  get  it  from  ?'  said  Mr. 
Martin. 

He  put  the  question  almost  mechanically, 
with  a  vague  idea  that  if  Joe  was  kept  talk- 
ing the  secret  he  had  spoken  of  might  slip 
out.  He  had  an  intense  curiosity  about  that 
secret  ;  the  curiosity  of  dislike,  which  is  in 
the  average  human  being  stronger  and  more 
lasting  than  the  curiosity  of  affection.  He 
knew  well  enough  that  Fairfax  had  inherited 
his  money  from  some  distant  relation.  Joe 
answered  fiercely  : 

1  That  was  all  right.  Never  stole  a  penny 
of  it.' 
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*  No,  no,  of  course  not  ;  that  was  not 
true/  said  Mr.  Martin  readily. 

His  heart  gave  a  great  leap  of  excitement, 
almost  alarm,  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
secret  which  was  far  worse  than  anything  he 
had  dreamt  of.  He  had  only  imagined  that 
Joe  could  tell  him  of  a  young  man's  scrape. 
Perhaps  Fairfax  had  been  rather  wild  ;  had 
drunk  a  little  too  much,  gambled,  or  had  had 
an  affair  with  a  girl  of  the  lower  classes. 
No  such  sin  excited  any  moral  reprobation 
in  Mr.  Martin's  breast  ;  he  rather  respected 
Fairfax  more  for  having  spirit  to  take  his 
fling.  But  such  experiences  brought  down  to 
the  ordinary  level  the  man  whose  melancholy 
face  and  courteously  distant  manner  seemed 
to  Mr.  Martin  an  offensive  assertion  of 
superiority,  and  Helen  Carlyon  would  loathe 
them.  She  was  proud  of  her  lover  as  some 
one  better  than  the  men  she  knew  ;  if  she 
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could  learn  that  he  was  a  little  worse  than 
one  at  least  of  them  (for,  thought  Mr. 
Martin,  I've  always  been  steady  enough, 
nobody  could  call  me  wild),  it  would  do  her 
good.  If  she  could  hear  that  her  fine  admirer 
had  had  his  light  loves  before  her,  Mr. 
Martin,  by  a  power  of  divination  which  was 
a  new  thing  in  him,  understood  how  she 
would  recoil  in  disgust,  and  enjoyed  the 
idea. 

But  this  accusation  was  something  very 
different.  Theft  ?  Such  a  tale  would 
bring  down  this  high  and  mighty  per- 
sonage's airs.  Then  his  heart  fell  again.  It 
was  only  a  drunkard's  idle  chatter  ;  what  a 
fool  he  was  to  suppose  that  a  man  like  Fair- 
fax had  a  secret  which  this  common  man 
knew.  Still  it  was  worth  while  to  pump  a 
little  longer. 
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'  That  wasn't  true/  he  said  ;  '  he  didn't 
get  his  money  that  way.' 

4  Told  you  so/  snarled  Joe.  '  You 
needn't  take  the  words  out  of  my  mouth. 
He  never  stole  a  farthing  ;  it  was  some- 
body else/ 

i  Ah,  indeed  !     Who  was  it  ?' 

1  How  should  I  know  ?  Appearances 
went  against  Mr.  Fairfax  ;  people  said  he'd 
done  it.' 

'Who  said  he'd  done  it?' 

4  What  does  it  matter  ?'  cried  Joe  pet- 
tishly. 

4  Nothing  at  all.  Mr.  Fairfax  wouldn't 
care.' 

'  You're  a  fool,'  said  Joe,  with  sudden 
clearness  of  enunciation.  He  paused,  and 

added  more  emphatically,  '  A  fool ! 

You  ought  to  be  ashamed,  at  your  age,  not 
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to  know  better.     If  you'd  been  a  year  in 
gaol  you'd  care.' 

This  revelation  was  so  amazing  that  it 
silenced  Mr.  Martin. 

'  They  said  he'd  done  it,'  continued  Joe  ; 
'  people  will  say  anything.  They'd  say  I 
was  drunk  now — you  say  I'm  drunk,'  in  a 
menacing  tone. 

'  No,  no  ;  nothing  of  the  kind.' 

'  Said  he'd  robbed  his  employer — all 
stuff  and  lies.  You  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it.' 

1  No,  of  course  not.' 

Mr.  Martin  gladly  left  his  companion  at 
the  lodge.  He  could  get  no  more  out  of 
Joe,  who  became  very  quarrelsome,  and 
offered  to  fight  him  if  he  said  a  word 
against  Mr.  Fairfax  ;  then  suddenly  veered, 
and  swore  that  nobody  could  say  a  word 
against  him  ;  he  had  always  been  a  credit 
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to  his  family,  and  had  comforted  the  de- 
clining years  of  many  aged  relations  ; 
finally,  he  said,  in  a  confidential  whisper  : 

'  You're  good  fellow — you'll  keep  the 
secret  ?' 

'  Oh,  of  course.7 

4  Because,'  said  Joe,  abruptly  dropping 
the  friendly  tone  he  had  assumed,  k  if  you 
don't,  you'll  rue  it.  I  and  my  brother, 
we'll  make  you — sorry  !  Mind  !'  shaking 
his  head  threateningly. 

4  All  right.' 

'  It's  all  lies,  you  know — don't  matter  if 
you  do  tell — but  you'd  better  not.  All 
lies,'  Mr.  Martin  heard  him  muttering  as 
he  walked  away. 

But  Mr.  Martin  did  not  believe  it  was  all 
lies.  It  was  stupendously  incredible  to 
him  that  a  man  of  Fairfax's  position  should 
have  got  into  such  a  scrape.  A  year  in 
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prison  !  It  took  his  breath  away  ;  he  felt 
even  a  contemptuous  pity  for  the  poor 
wretch  who  had  undergone  that  intolerable 
disgrace. 

Stolen  !  A  thief  !  He  repeated  the 
words  to  himself  with  a  wonder  which 
made  it  difficult  to  take  in  their  full  mean- 
ing, and  realize  that  they  applied  to  a  man 
he  knew.  But  while  he  wondered,  he  be- 
lieved firmly  in  all  that  he  had  heard, 
except,  indeed,  in  the  assertion  that  the 
man  had  been  innocent. 

'  He  must  have  been  a  bad  one/  he 
thought.  '  Regular  bad  lot.  The  impu- 
dence of  him,  to  come  and  pass  himself  off 
here  as  a  fine  gentleman,  and  associate  with 
respectable  people.  Giving  himself  airs  as 
if  he  was  better  than  anybody— a  fellow 
that's  been  on  the  treadmill.' 

Mr.    Martin's    disgust  was  intense.     He 
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longed  to  unmask  this  impostor,  and  pro- 
claim him  for  what  he  was  ;  it  was  simply 
a  public  duty  to  protect  society  from  the 
contamination  of  a  thief — a  man  of  no 
character — with  the  prison  stigma  upon 
him.  But  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  doing  this.  Mr.  Fairfax  was,  in 
his  way,  popular,  and  was  highly  respected 
on  account  of  his  family  and  possessions. 
He  was  a  person  of  much  greater  import- 
ance in  the  neighbourhood  than  Mr.  Martin 
himself ;  and  people  would  be  very  slow 
to  believe  such  a  story  against  him  without 
proof.  If  he  repeated  what  he  had  heard, 
people  would  say :  '  Pooh,  a  drunken 
man's  talk  !  You  made  a  mistake  when 
you  applied  it  to  Mr.  Fairfax  ;'  and  Joe,  if 
called  upon  when  he  was  sober  to  tell  his  tale 
again,  would  certainly  refuse  to  do  so.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  his  interest  to  turn 
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evidence  against  his  master.  Of  course, 
Fairfax  would  deny  the  thing  stoutly  ;  and 
his  word  would  be  taken,  so  long  as  it 
was  only  a  question  of  his  assertion  against 
the  gossip  of  a  tipsy  man. 

Then  there  was  a  law  about  libel,  con- 
cerning which  Mr.  Martin  was  in  dense 
ignorance,  except  that  it  was  to  protect 
people's  characters  from  attack  ;  and  he 
had  a  wholesome  fear  of  putting  himself  in 
its  power. 

Mr.  Martin  could  not  see  his  way  at  all. 
He  was  not  so  anxious  ,to  do  his  duty  by 
society  as  to  risk  his  own  comfort  in  the 
attempt,  and  he  had  no  mind  to  be  laughed 
at  for  listening  credulously  to  a  tipsy 
man's  talk  and  rebuked  for  repeating  it. 
It  would  do  Fairfax  no  harm  that  he  could 
see,  and  it  would  do  himself  no  good. 

A  mere  vague  assertion  that,  once  on  a 
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time,  Fairfax  had  got  into  the  clutches  of 
the  law — a  story  without  any  particulars 
as  to  time  and  place — would  be  scouted. 
The  longer  he  pondered  the  matter,  the 
more  clearly  that  appeared.  It  might  have 
happened  out  of  England — he  knew  that 
Fairfax  had  been  in  no  end  of  out-of-the- 
way  places.  This  possibility  changed  the 
complexion  of  Mr.  Martin's  thoughts  some- 
what, and  made  him  think  more  leniently 
of  the  affair.  He  was  very  sorry  to  do 
so  ;  he  would  fain  despise  Fairfax  as  much 
as  he  disliked  him  ;  but  there  was  no 
question  that,  to  his  mind,  imprisonment 
abroad  was  not  so  dreadful  as  imprison- 
ment in  England.  Whether  he  thought 
less  highly  of  the  administration  of  justice 
beyond  the  seas,  or  whether  he  thought 
that  in  those  parts  it  was  easier  to  break 
the  law,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  he  felt  that 
VOL.  IT.  34 
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a  scrape  in  California,  for  example,  would 
be  a  mere  bagatelle. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  made  of  the 
information  he  had  received,  and  he  would, 
in  his  own  words,  let  the  thing  slide. 

But  the  wish  to  make  some  use  of  it 
was  stirred  up  in  his  mind  by  meeting 
Fairfax  a  few  times  at  this  juncture  walk- 
ing with  Helen.  She  must  have  definitely 
accepted  him  if  she  allowed  his  attendance 
in  this  open  way.  Mr.  Martin,  like  every- 
body else  in  the  village,  knew  the  terms  the 
two  were  on,  and  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  cherished  an  intermittent  hope  that 
there  might  be  some  slip  between  cap  and 
lip,  and  that  Fairfax  might  lose  even  as 
he  had  lost.  But  this  hope  failed  him  now. 
He  must  stand  by,  and  see  the  girl  throw 
herself  away  on  a  man  who  was  quite  un- 
worthy of  her  ;  she  was  shamefully  de- 
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ceived.  If  she  knew  her  lover's  real 
character — Mr.  Martin  drew  a  long  breath 
of  excitement.  Ah,  if  she  did  ;  if  he  could 
only  tell  her ! 

He  thought  of  the   splendid   change  the 
revelation  would  work  ;  how  Fairfax  would 
be  discomfited  and  Helen  punished  for  her 
coquetry,    cast    down    from   her   pride    at 
having  brought   a  rich   man  to    her    feet, 
and  ashamed  at  having  nearly  linked  her 
lot  to  that  of  a  disgraced  felon.     It  would 
bring   her   to   her    senses,   and    make    her 
grateful  to  an  honest  man  of  good  repute, 
when    he   again   offered    himself.       Surely 
faithful  devotion  would  win  her  then.     She 
wouldn't  be  quite    so   haughty  the  second 
time.      '  No,   by   Jove,    she'll   be   glad   to 
have   me,'   he   thought,  with   the   queerest 
mingling  of  real  affection  and  ungenerous 
triumph    in    the   imagination   of   bringing 

34—2 
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her    down    to     listen     gratefully    to    his 
suit. 

It  would  be  delicious  to  win  her,  and  it 
would  be  delicious,  too,  to  turn  upon  her 
when  he  was  sure  of  her,  and  taunt  her  a 
little  with  her  dulness  in  not  seeing  at 
first  who  was  the  best  man.  It  was  a 
dazzling  picture  which  his  fancy  drew  of 
exacting  satisfaction  for  her  haughtiness, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  satisfied  his 
love. 

This  was  what  he  thought  at  first,  that 
if  the  story  were  told  to  her,  she  would 
break  off  with  Fairfax  at  once.  Then  he 
doubted  whether  she — any  more  than  people 
in  general — would  believe  it.  She  would 
go  to  Fairfax,  who  would  swear  it  wasn't 
true  ;  and  of  course  she  would  believe 
Fairfax.  Besides,  Mr.  Martin  was  not 
going  to  repeat  the  story  as  he  had  it ;  and 
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though  he  hoped  fervently  that  the  man  at 
the  lodge  would  frequently  get  drunk,  and 
pour  it  forth  with  more  details,  he  was  not 
upheld  by  any  confidence  that  his  hopes 
would  be  fulfilled. 

He  could  do  nothing.  He  must  let  the 
girl  he  loved  be  sacrificed  to  her  own 
foolish  ambition ;  any  effort  that  he  might 
make  to  save  her  would  be  misinterpreted 
as  the  clumsy  attempt  of  a  rejected  lover  to 
avenge  himself. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  Mr. 
Martin  rose  to  the  lofty  view  of  the  situa- 
tion expressed  in  the  preceding  sentence : 
he  had  been  at  a  bachelors'  card-party,  and 
was  more  open  than  usual  to  sentiment; 
perfectly  sober,  but  a  little  excited  by  his 
evening.  Perhaps  it  was  the  susceptible 
state  of  his  nervous  system  which  caused 
a  new  idea  to  flash  into  his  head.  There 
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was  one  way  in  which  he  could  attempt  to 
warn  Helen,  which  would  have  no  un- 
pleasant consequences  for  him.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  did  not  like  that  way.  He  was- 
hy no  means  a  person  of  refined  instincts  ; 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  stab  a  man  in  the 
dark.  He  hesitated  for  some  time.  It  was 
the  act  of  a  cad,  he  knew;  then  he  thought 
of  Helen  and  her  scorn ;  of  Fairfax  and  his 
airs,  while  all  the  time  such  things  were 
said  of  the  fellow. 

He  would  do  it ;  against  such  a  man  any 
means  were  fair. 

'  Besides,  if  it  isn't  true  he  will  say  so. 
It  doesn't  really  do  him  any  harm;  it's 
only  preventing  him  from  deceiving  Helen. 
She'd  better  inquire  into  it  now ;  she's  safe 
to  hear  it  sooner  or  later  if  there  is  anything 
in  it.' 

Mr.  Martin  argued  himself,  if  not  into  a 
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conviction  that  he  was  acting  rightly,  at 
least  into  a  certainty  that  the  end  justified 
the  means ;  and  it  was  with  a  pleasurable 
excitement  in  doing  something  out  of  the 
strict  line  of  daily  virtue  that  he  took  pen 
and  paper,  and  after  some  thought  produced 
the  following  letter : 

i  It  is  only  right  that  you  should  know 
that  very  queer  stories  are  told  about  a 
gentleman  who  is  courting  you.  I  write 
as  a  friend  to  warn  you  that  he  is  a  shady 
character ;  he  has  been  in  prison  for  dis- 
honesty/ 

After  he  had  put  these  words  together, 
he  copied  them  very  slowly  and  carefully 
in  a  disguised  hand.  He  took  a  fine  pen, 
and  wrote  sloping,  angular  characters,  with 
a  few  mistakes  in  the  spelling,  so  that  the 
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letter    might    appear    to     come    from    an 
illiterate  person. 

Then  he  had  to  post  it  so  that  it  would 
not  be  traced  to  him.  As  he  had  to  go 
next  day  to  a  place  about  fifteen  miles  that 
side  of  London,  he  went  on  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  dropped  his  production  into  a 
post-office  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  which 
he  never  visited. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

;EATRICE  was  indisposed  for  a 
few  days,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  submitted  without  a 
murmur  to  being  made  an  invalid  of.  She 
stayed  upstairs  quietly,  and  was  so  un- 
wontedly  languid  that  nurse  was  alarmed. 
i  She  can't  be  well,'  she  argued,  '  to  be 
content  to  lie  on  the  couch  like  that/ 
The  doctor  said  it  was  the  effect  of  the 
fright  and  the  shock  to  the  nerves.  '  Miss 
Beatrice  never  had  any  nerves  before/ 
declared  the  nurse  with  disgust. 
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When  she  was  able  to  go  downstairs  she 
did  not  seem  to  wish  to  go,  and  it  had  to 
be  proposed  to  her  by  the  nurse.  Then 
she  said,  '  Yes ;  she  felt  well  enough  ;  she 
must  go  to-morrow/  and  sighed  faintly. 

Next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Clare 
came  into  the  drawing-room,  where  Bee 
was  sitting  in  her  low  chair  by  the  hearth. 

'  Fairfax  has  conie  to  ask  after  you,  Bee. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  him  and  thank 
him  yourself  ?' 

'  Oh,  papa  !'  she  said,  with  unmistakable 
reluctance  in  her  tone,  at  which  her  father 
was  amazed.  ;  Must  I  ?' 

4  Must  you  thank  him  for  saving  you 
from  serious  injury  ?  Your  question 
surely  answers  itself.7 

c  I  didn't  mean  that.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  so  ungrateful.  But — to-day/  she  said 
hesitatingly. 
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<  Why  not  to-day  ?  It  won't  tire  you  to 
see  him  for  five  minutes/ 

'  No/  she  said  slowly  ;  '  it  won't  tire  me. 
Yes ;  I  had  better  see  him  if  you  will  bring" 
him  in,  papa.' 

'If  you  don't  feel  equal  to  it — if  you 
would  rather  put  it  off ' 

'  No ;  now  I  think  of  it  I  would  rather 
not  put  it  off/  she  said  decidedly. 

Mr.  Clare  brought  Fairfax  in,  and  Bee 
sat  up  and  held  out  her  hand — fortunately 
the  injured  arm  was  the  left  one — with  a 
faint  smile. 

£  I  am  glad  to  see  you  downstairs/  he 
said. 

1  Thank  you ;  I  am  almost  well  now.  I 
want  to  thank  you/  she  hurried  on ;  'I  was 
too  confused  to  really  know  what  you  did 
that  night,  and  to  be  properly  grateful  to 
you.  But  I  do  thank  you  very  much/ 
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Mr.  Clare  was  surprised  and  disappointed. 
His  daughter  was  not  expressing  her  grati- 
tude with  any  grace  or  ease  of  manner. 
She  spoke  quickly  as  if  she  was  going 
through  a  task,  and  there  was  no  warmth 
in  her  tone. 

'  Pray  don't  thank  me/  said  Fairfax. 

'  We  are  all  very  much  indebted  to  you/ 
said  Mr.  Clare  gravely.  c  You  have  not 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  saying  so 
before,  which  has  been  inconsiderate  of 
you/  he  added,  smiling. 

Fairfax  muttered  some  reply.  Mr.  Clare 
left  the  room  with  a  word  of  excuse.  He 
had  to  finish  his  letters  for  the  post,  which 
went  out  early  ;  he  would  return  in  a  few 
minutes.  After  he  had  gone  there  was  a 
silence;  Bee  was  turning  a  screen  in  her 
hands ;  Fairfax  looked  steadily  into  the 
fire. 
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'  I  didn't  speak  very  gratefully  just  now,' 
said  Bee ;  then,  with  a  thrill  of  feeling  under 
her  quiet  tone,  '  but  indeed  I  feel  grateful. 
Of  course,  you  would  rather  not  have  any 
thanks/  as  he  made  a  gesture  of  depreca- 
tion ;  i  but  I  must  think  of  what  you 
saved  me  from.  If  you  hadn't  been  so 
quick ' 

She  shivered,  and  turned  paler. 

'  I  saved  you  !  But  the  thing  would 
never  have  happened  if  I  had  not  been 
there.  It  was  my  fault.' 

4 1  don't  understand.' 

'  I  knocked  the  candle  over  with  my 
abominable  awkwardness.  You  have  to 
thank  me  for  your  burns,  not  for  saving  you. 
Forgive  me  if  you  will,  but  don't  thank  me/ 

1  Oh,  Mr.  Fairfax  !  I— I  didn't  know. 
I  am  sorry,'  she  said,  puzzled  by  his  strange 
manner. 
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I  So  am  I,'  be  said  curtly. 
She  laughed  unsteadily. 

I I  mean   I   am    sorry    that    you   mind 

it; 

'  Why,  considering  I  brought  a  good 
deal  of  pain  upon  you,  and  gave  a  shock 
to  your  nerves,  and  you  might  have  been 
badly  injured,  I  can  scarcely  help  mind- 


ing. 


'  But  you  could  not  help  it.' 

This  was  not  the  regret  which  was  neces- 
sary on  such  an  occasion.  It  was  not  a 
proper,  formal  expression  of  surface  sorrow 
at  having  caused  an  accident.  He  was 
evidently  deeply  moved  and  thoroughly 
in  earnest.  He  had  had  the  worst  of  the 
fright,  she  thought. 

<  It  is  absurd  to  talk  as  if  you  were  to 
blame/  she  said  energetically.  '  It  was 
purely  an  accident.' 
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'  I  was  to  blame  ;  but  I  will  not  argue  the 
question  with  you.' 

'  Because  you  know  you  will  be  beaten  ?' 
she  said  archly. 

No  answering  smile  came  over  his  face  as 
he  looked  at  her. 

'  Anyway,  you  prevented  any  bad  conse- 
quences/ she  said  brightly.  She  had  quite 
overcome  the  embarrassment  which  she  felt 
at  the  prospect  of  seeing  him  again,  and  was 
at  her  ease.  '  I  was  very  little  hurt,  and  you 
need  not  reproach  yourself  for  what  might 
have  happened.  Reproach/  she  interrupted 
herself,  laughing — '  that  is  an  absurd  word 
to  use  after  what  you  did/ 

'  I  am  thankful  that  you  have  not  suf- 
fered seriously  through  me/  he  said  gravely. 

i  I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  question  when 
you — interrupted  me  so  effectually/  she  said, 
with  a  gleam  of  fun  in  her  brown  eyes.  '  I 
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fancy  th.it  I  saw  you  some  years  ago  in 
Middleton,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  I 
am  right.  Were  you  there  about — yes,  it 
must  be  four  years  and  a  half  ago  ?' 

For  a  moment  Fairfax  was  tempted 
to  lie  ;  it  would  be  the  easiest  way  of 
escaping  from  any  awkward  questions,  and 
it  would  baffle  her  curiosity,  of  which  he 
had  a  nervous  dread.  Falsehood  would  be 
a  sure  defence,  for  she  would  believe  him 
entirely.  But  he  was  truthful  by  nature, 
and  if  he  had  been  given  to  the  slipshod 
falsehood  which  some  people  indulge  in,  he 
could  not  have  lied  to  Beatrice.  Her  eyes 
constrained  him  to  speak  the  truth.  He 
answered  quietly  : 

'  Yes,  I  was  in  Middleton  then/ 
You  were  ?      I  believe  I  met  you  in  the 
North  Road,  just  outside  the  County  Gaol 
I   was   passing  with  some   flowers   in  my 
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hand,  and  a  poor  man  looked  at  them  ad- 
miringly. I  gave  him  some,  and  then  I 
offered  some  to  a  gentleman  who  happened 
to  be  abreast  of  him,  thinking  he  was  with 
the  working-man.  I  didn't  notice  that  he 
was  a  gentleman,  and  he  looked  a  little 
offended  at  my  blunder,  so  his  face  made  an 
impression  on  me.  I  am  sure  it  was  you/ 
she  said,  looking  at  him. 

4  It  may  have  been.' 

'You  don't  remember  it  ?  But  of  course 
you  would  not  notice  such  a  trifle.  I  re- 
member it  because  I  was  so  dreadfully 
ashamed  of  my  mistake.  I  was  quite 
disturbed  about  it,  and  it  seemed  a  very 
serious  thing  to  me.  But  now  you  will  let 
me  make  my  apologies  for  not  looking  at 
you  before  I  offered  my  flowers  ?' 

4  I  remember  it  now,'  said  Fairfax 
slowly. 

VOL.  ii.  35 
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i  It  is  odd  that  we  should  meet  here  again/ 
said  Bee. 

i  Very    odd/    he   assented.     '  You  know 
Middleton,  then?' 

He  hated  to  speak  on  the  subject.  He 
despised  himself  for  the  pain  every  word  of 
hers  had  put  him  to  ;  his  own  bitter  sense 
of  the  shame  it  was  to  shrink  from  her  with 
such  fears  was  hard  to  bear.  Surely  no 
man  was  ever  in  such  a  humiliating  position 
before.  But  he  must  know  what  danger  he 
ran  from  her  ;  he  must  find  out  what  possi- 
bility there  was  of  her  discovering  his 
secret. 

'  I  used  to  know  it  very  well.  I  often 
stayed  there  at  one  time.  Some  relations  of 
ours  lived  in  the  place,  and  I  stayed  with 
them.  But  it  is  three  years  since  they  left 
the  town.' 

4  Have  you  any  friends  there  ?' 
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1  A  few  acquaintances  ;  but  I  have  lost 
sight  of  them.' 

4  You  don't  correspond  with  anyone  living 
there  ?' 

'  Oh  no.  I  have  very  few  correspondents. 
I  am  too  busy  to  write  letters/ 

Fairfax  felt  as  if  a  reprieve  had  been 
granted  him.  There  was  no  present  likeli- 
hood that  she  would  be  able  to  gain  any 
dangerous  information,  and  in  the  relief  of 
this  knowledge  he  could  see  that  it  was  very 
improbable  that  any  acquaintance  of  hers  in 
Middleton  would  know  that  Anthony  Fairfax 
was  the  same  person  as  Anthony  Lingen. 
He  was  safe  enough. 

She  asked  no  questions  as  to  his  life  in 
Middleton  ;  she  made  no  attempt  to  find  out 
whether  they  had  any  common  acquaint- 
ances. Perhaps  she  thought  simply  that  he 
had  been  only  on  a  visit  to  the  town,  like 

35—2 
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herself.  She  let  the  subject  drop  then,  and 
began  talking  of  other  things  rather 
languidly. 

He  listened  and  spoke  mechanically,  and 
presently  he  rose  abruptly. 

'  I  must  not  talk  to  you  any  longer,  Miss 
Clare  ;  you  look  tired.  I  will  go  and  see  if 
Mr.  Clare  is  disengaged/ 

Bee  heard  him  cross  the  hall  and  shut  the 
study- door.  She  set  her  lips  firmly  to- 
gether as  if  she  was  bearing  some  pain,  and 
a  look  of  impatient  disgust  crossed  her  face. 

It  was  impossible!  She  could  not  be 
mean-spirited  enough  to  give  any  liking  to 
a  man  who  did  not  care  for  her ;  nay,  more, 
deliberately  preferred  some  one  else.  She 
imagined  that  she  did  because  she  had  been 
excited  by  the  accident,  and  in  the  alarm  and 
flurry  had  formed  an  exaggerated  impression 
of  her  gratitude  to  Mr.  Fairfax  for  saving 
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her.  She  was  not  well,  and  while  staying 
upstairs  she  had  thought  of  things,  which 
would  have  been  forgotten  otherwise,  till 
she  had  made  them  too  important.  It  was 
too  shameful  that  she  should  dream  of  caring 
for  him,  and  just  because  it  was  shameful 
she  could  not  shake  off  the  fancy.  She 
blushed  for  her  own  weakness.  She  had 
positively  felt  shy  of  seeing  him  just  now. 
She  must  cure  herself  of  such  idiotic  fancies  ; 
they  were  only  worthy  of  a  schoolgirl. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

EANWHILE,  the  walk  home  on 
Christmas  night  had  given 
Helen  plenty  to  think  of,  and  her 
mind  was  much  exercised  on  the  subject. 
She  was  more  dreamy  and  preoccupied 
than  ever  ;  and  Mrs.  Carlyon  watched  her 
with  some  anxiety,  and  wondered  whether 
this  absorption  in  thought  was  a  good  or 
bad  sign  for  the  success  of  Fairfax's 
suit. 

Helen  was   not  allowed  to  forget  what 
had  been  said  to  her.     Fairfax  lost  no  time 
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in  returning  to  the  attack,  and  she  saw 
that  she  must  make  up  her  mind  at  once. 
His  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  was 
determined  to  have  a  definite  answer  with- 
out delay. 

She  was  perplexed  by  the  change  in 
him.  He  had  certainly  been  unwilling  to 
wait  when  it  was  first  proposed,  and  he 
had  only  consented  reluctantly  to  do  so  ; 
but  he  had  shown  nothing  like  the  im- 
patience which  possessed  him  now. 

She  did  not  understand  this  sudden 
ardour,  this  impetuous  haste,  as  if  a  few 
days  or  weeks  were  a  matter  of  vital 
importance. 

She  did  not  altogether  dislike  his  break- 
ing through  the  limits  she  had  laid  down; 
she  could  not  quarrel  with  his  eagerness 
to  know  that  she  would  become  his  wife  ; 
and  she  was  not  quite  so  anxious  as  she 
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had  been  to  put  off  the  day  cf  decision  ; 
nay,  more,  she  had  come  to  the  point  of 
wishing  to  be  persuaded  to  say  {  Yes.' 

If  Fairfax  had  merely  pleaded  for  that, 
he  would  have  conquered  very  quickly. 
But  he  wanted  more  than  a  mere  '  yes '  at 
once.  If  she  consented,  he  wished  to 
make  her  his  wife  straightway.  Their 
engagement  must  be  the  very  shortest  that 
could  possibly  be  ;  he  wanted  to  carry  her 
off  with  a  speed  which  to  Helen  seemed 
almost  indecorous.  There  were  to  be  no 
months  of  waiting,  during  which  she  could 
grow  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  marriage  ; 
this  stormy  wooer  intended  to  skip  all  the 
preliminaries,  and  bring  her  face  to  face 
with  practical  realities  at  once. 

There  is  poetry  in  betrothal,  there  is- 
much  less  in  marriage  ;  and  to  Helen,  with 
her  fanciful  notions,-  it  was  a  shock  to  be 
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asked  to  marry  a  man   out  of  hand.     He 
ought     not     to     ask     or    expect    such    a 
thing. 

She  could  not  say  much  on  this  head. 
She  had  not  yet  accepted  him  formally,  and 
till  that  ceremony  had  been  gone  through 
she  was  not  called  upon  to  enter  into  a 
parley  about  the  imperative  demand  that 
she  should  give  herself  to  him  forthwith* 
But  she  did  show  that  she  was  alarmed 
when  he  spoke  of  immediate  marriage  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  her  acceptance. 
Even  then  he  did  not  seem  to  understand 
her  objections,  or  to  take  them  into  serious 
consideration.  He  did  not  give  what 
Helen  regarded  as  a  rational  reason  for  his 
undue  hurry;  but  he  was  very  earnest  in 
his  persuasions,  and  bewildered  her,  as  he 
had  done  on  Christmas  night,  by  his 
ardour,  wooing  her  with  a  determination 
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and  warmth  which  he  had  not  shown 
before. 

Helen  doubted  and  wavered,  but  each 
fit  of  hesitation  brought  her  a  little  nearer 
capitulation.  In  her  own  heart  she  had 
yielded  to  him  on  the  main  question.  She 
meant  to  be  his  wife  ;  she  had  got  past 
uncertainty  as  to  that.  And  on  the  point 
of  spqedy  marriage,  though  she  still  held 
out,  it  was  faintly.  She  would  not  sur- 
render just  yet  to  that  imperative  sum- 
mons ;  but  she  would  accept  a  compromise, 
and  agree  to  a  much  shorter  engagement 
than  she  had  thought  of  at  first. 

She  was  out  walking  one  afternoon — the 
day  on  which  Fairfax  had  seen  Bee,  as 
related  in  the  last  chapter — and  she  met 
him  between  Rose  Villa  and  the  Vicarage. 
She  snw  him  from  a  distance,  with  a  throb 
of  excitement,  and  prepared  herself  for  the 
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talk  which  she  expected.  Each  time  the}7 
had  met  since  Christmas  Day  he  had  been 
more  pertinacious.  She  had  put  him  off 
long  enough ;  she  would  give  him  her 
answer  now. 

She  went  to  meet  him,  full  of  shy 
consciousness,  more  agitated  than  his 
presence  had  ever  made  her,  with  all  the 
tremor  which  it  is  natural  to  feel  when  a 
decision  is  made  upon  which  one's  whole 
life  will  turn.  Her  eyes  were  bright ;  her 
delicate  cheeks  were  flushed ;  she  had  never 
looked  better.  She  was  afraid  that  he 
would  read  her  answer  in  her  face,  and 
she  tried  to  assume  a  dignified  blankness 
of  expression  as  they  drew  near  each  other ; 
but  she  felt  her  cheeks  grow  hotter  and 
hotter,  and  she  could  not  look  at  him 
easily. 

He  did  not  meet  her  with  his  looks.     He 
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was  walking  slowly,  with  his  head  bent, 
and  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  and 
only  when  he  was  close  upon  her  did  he 
raise  his  eyes.  She  saw  that  he  looked 
moody  and  harassed,  and  she  thought  with 
some  complacency  how  his  expression 
would  change  at  a  word  from  her. 

He  turned  back  to  walk  with  her,  and 
she  was  glad  at  first  that  he  said  little. 
It  gave  her  time  to  compose  herself.  Her 
heart  was  beating  fast,  and  her  hands  were' 
cold.  It  was  a  more  disturbing  thing  in 
reality  than  it  had  seemed  in  thought  to 
accept  a  suitor. 

She  wished  to  feel  all  that  was  proper 
in  the  circumstances,  but  this  embarrass- 
ment was  more  than  it  was  pleasant  to  feel. 
It  did  not  lessen  while  she  walked  on,  com' 
pelling  herself  to  pay  attention  to  Fairfax's 
laconic  remarks  ;  and  presently  she  found 
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herself  wishing  that  the  important  words 
were  said.  She  was  conscious  through  all 
her  tremors  of  a  thrill  of  amusement  that 
she  should  have  come  to  form  such  a 
wish  ;  but  the  strain  of  the  moment  was  too 
painful. 

Fairfax's  preoccupied  manner,  she  felt 
sure,  meant  that  his  whole  interest  was 
given  to  another  subject,  and  this  absent 
talk  was  only  introductory,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  what  he  really  wished  to  say. 
He  was  excited  too.  With  a  sympathetic 
thrill,  she  seemed  to  enter  into  his  feeling 
and  reflect  his  emotion.  Had  he  taken  the 
suspense  too  seriously  ?  Well,  she  would 
make  up  now. 

But  apparently  she  was  not  to  make  up 
now,  for  Fairfax  did  not  touch  on  what  she 
had  fancied  filled  his  mind.  He  was  very 
far  from  the  mood  in  which  he  had  met 
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her  lately.  Whatever  was  disturbing  him 
was  something  quite  apart  from  her. 

He  was  engrossed  with  thoughts  which 
he  found  it  difficult  to  put  aside  even  in 
her  presence.  He  did  not  want  her  just- 
then,  and  the  attention  which  he  paid  her 
was  perfunctory.  It  was  an  effort  to  utter 
the  idle  talk  which  was  in  such  sharp 
contrast  with  the  impassioned  speeches  she 
had  expected  to  hear. 

Helen  saw  this  with  a  sharp  reaction  of 
feeling.  She  took  her  cue  from  him  at 
once,  and  talked  commonplaces  fluently 
enough,  hiding  her  irritated  shame  under 
an  every-day  manner.  She  asked  if  he  was 
coming  from  the  Vicarage. 

4  Yes ;  I  called  to  ask  how  Miss  Clare 
is.' 

4  She  is  downstairs  to-day.  I  saw  her 
this  morning.' 
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'  I  saw  her  this  afternoon/  he  said 
briefly. 

'  Oh,  did  you  ?'  said  Helen  mechani- 
cally. 

He  made  an  abrupt  remark  about  her 
uncle.  Had  they  heard  from  him  ?  He 
was  very  moody  and  odd,  and  Helen's 
displeasure  grew. 

'  Are  you  going  through  the  fields  ?'  he- 
asked,  as  they  came  to  where  a  field  path 
turned  off. 

'  No ;  I  think  not  to-day.  I  have  to 
take  a  message  from  my  aunt  to  Miss  Bell, 
and  I  have  no  time  to  spare/  she  said. 

The  message  might  have  been  neglected  ; 
but  under  present  circumstances  it  must  be 
attended  to. 

'Must  you  take  it  at  once?'  he  said,  in 
an  indifferent  tone. 

'  Certainly/  she  replied,  more  wounded 
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by  this  indifference  than  she  could  have 
believed  possible. 

It  was  intolerable,  when  you  were  ready 
to  give  a  man  the  response  he  had  been 
begging  for,  to  have  him  draw  back,  and 
leave  you  to  feel  forward  and  unmaidenly. 
It  was  not  only  that  he  did  not  urge  his 
suit ;  that  might  be  forgiven  as  the  effect 
of  her  reserve  so  far;  of  course  he  could 
not  divine  that  she  was  disposed  to  give 
him  a  gracious  hearing  that  day.  But  he 
was  absent,  as  if  he  could  not  spare  thought 
for  her,  and  Helen  resented  this  preoccupa- 
tion. As  things  stood  between  them,  it 
was  inconsiderate. 

She  stopped  decidedly  as  they  reached 
he  village,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

1  Thanks  for  bringing  me  so  far,'  she  said 
coldly.  4 1  will  release  you  now.' 

Then    she    was    annoyed   that    she    had 
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shown  even  this  shade  of  displeasure  at  his 
manner.  It  would  be  more  dignified  not  to 
notice  it.  But  he  did  not  appear  to  per- 
ceive that  she  was  offended.  He  did  not 
feel  her  intimation  that  he  had  been  acting 
as  though  his  attendance  was  given  un- 
willingly. He  said  simply,  '  Good-bye/ 
and  accepted  her  dismissal. 

There  was  no  softness  in  Helen's  heart  as 
she  walked  fast  to  Miss  Bell's.  Her  pride 
was  up  in  arms  at  this  slighting  treatment. 
He  should  make  very  humble  apologies 
before  she  would  forgive  him. 

Next  morning  it  happened  that  she  came 
downstairs  before  her  aunt,  and  was  alone 
when  the  letters  were  brought  in.  Helen 
looked  at  them,  and  found  one  directed  to 
herself  in  a  hand  which  she  did  not  recog- 
nise. She  opened  it,  expecting  to  see  a 
Christmas  or  New  Year's  card,  and  read 

VOL.  n.  36 
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the  few  unsigned  lines  through,  with  per- 
plexed groping  for  the  meaning. 

It  is  very  unpleasant  to  receive  an 
anonymous  letter.  Probably  public  men 
get  accustomed  to  the  experience,  and  take 
it  with  equanimity.  But  a  private  person 
is  not  hardened  by  practice,  and  cannot 
profess  to  be  unmoved  by  such  epistles. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  contents  are  in- 
variably distasteful — nobody  ever  yet  sent 
a  welcome  piece  of  information  by  stealth — 
but  it  is  curiously  disagreeable  to  have  a 
missile  thrown  at  you  out  of  the  dark. 
The  natural  prompting  to  avenge  the  attack 
is  checked,  and  one  does  not  like  to  feel 
that  it  is  out  of  one's  power  to  punish  an 
aggressor. 

Helen's  first  sensation  when  she  fully 
comprehended  what  it  was  she  held  in  her 
nand,  was  disgust  that  anyone  should 
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approach  her  in  this  way.  The  whole 
business  was  so  vulgar  and  underhand, 
that  to  be  mixed  up  in  it  at  all  was  un- 
pleasant. How  durst  anyone  send  her  such 
a  horrid  thing  ?  She  was  inclined  to  fling 
it  away  and  think  no  more  about  it;  as  one 
averts  one's  eyes  from  a  painful  sight  in  the 
streets.  Did  the  low-minded  writer  suppose 
that  she  would  pay  any  attention  to  an 
anonymous  slander?  She  hastily  slipped 
it  into  her  pocket  as  she  heard  her  aunt 
approaching,  and  took  up  another  envelope 
addressed  to  her. 

It  contained  a  note  from  Fairfax.  He 
wTote  from  London,  and  informed  her  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  go  there  on  business, 
and  would  probably  be  away  a  day  or  two. 
Helen  was  a  little  surprised.  Why  had  he 
said  nothing  of  this  when  she  saw  him 
yesterday  ? 

36—2 
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But  her  surprise  on  that  score  soon  gave 
place  to  thoughts  of  that  other  letter.  It 
was  horrid;  but  she  could  not  forget  the 
thing.  Helen  was  restless  and  ill  at  ease 
that  morning.  She  could  not  settle  to  her 
usual  occupations,  and  at  last  she  put  on 
her  walking -things,  and  said  she  was  going 
to  the  Vicarage  to  see  Bee. 

She  would  speak  to  her.  Bee  would 
understand  how  the  letter  had  upset  her, 
and  would  be  able  to  tell  her  whether  it 
would  be  more  dignified  to  be  unaffected 
by  it,  or  to  inquire  if  there  was  any  foun- 
dation for  its  statement.  Her  aunt  could 
give  her  no  help.  She  would  only  make  a 
fuss,  and  talk  to  everybody  about  it. 

And  Helen  must  have  help  of  some  kind, 
for  as  the  odious  letter  haunted  her,  it  sug- 
gested shadowy  fears  which  she  scarcely 
dared  )ook  at  near. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

'EE   was   alone    in    the    morning  - 
room.      The  boys  had  gone   to 
spend  the  day  with  some  friends 
of  theirs. 

{  Are  you  busy  ?'  asked  Helen.  '  I  came 
to  tell  you  something — to  ask  your  advice, 
Bee/ 

'  No ;  I  am  not  particularly  busy/  said 
Bee,  with  a  shade  of  reluctance  in  her  tone 
which  Helen  did  not  notice.  '  I  am  quite 
at  your  service.  But,  Helen  dear,  I  don't 
think  I  am  the  proper  person  to  give  you 
advice.' 
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4  Oh  yes,  you  are  !  You  are  the  only 
person  I  can  speak  to  about  it.' 

4  But  your  uncle  when  he  comes 
home ' 

4 1  can't  wait  till  then,'  cried  Helen.  '  I 
must  get  it  off  my  mind  at  once.' 

4  Well/  said  Bee,  with  a  slight,  suppressed 
sigh,  4 1  will  at  least  give  you  the  best 
advice  I  can.  It  shall  be  honest  counsel. 
After  all,'  she  added,  laughing,  '  it  is  of 
little  consequence.  Whatever  my  advice 
may  be,  you  will  only  follow  it  if  it  pleases 
you.  ISTow,  what  is  it  ?' 

'  It  is  something  very  serious,  Bee,'  said 
Helen  gravely. 

'  Well  ?' 

But  Helen  seemed  to  find  it  difficult  to 
begin>  and  by  way  of  filling  up  the  pause, 
Bee  remarked : 

'  Do  you  know,  I  have  made  a  discovery 
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about  Mr.  Fairfax.     I  find  that  I  saw  him 
long  ago.' 

4  It  is  odd  that  you  didn't  remember  him 
when  he  came  here  first.' 

'  No ;  the  odd  thing  is  that  I  have  re- 
membered him  at  all,  for  I  only  saw  him 
for  a  minute.' 

4  How  was  it  ?'  said  Helen,  catching  at 
the  chance  of  hearing  anything  about  his 
former  life.  '  Tell  me  about  it.  Where 
did  you  see  him  ?  Did  you  speak  to 
him?' 

'  No ;  I  saw  him  in  the  street,  and  I 
chanced  to  notice  his  face.' 

She  related  how  she  had  met  him,  and 
how  it  was  she  had  looked  carefully  at  him. 

4  It  was  very  absurd,  but  as  it  was  just  at 
the  door  of  the  prison  that  we  met,  I  fancied 
for  a  moment  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
stay  there.  He  looked  very  unhappy,  too  ; 
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perhaps  that  gave  me  the  idea.  Why,  Helen, 
what  is  the  matter  ?' 

Helen  was  staring  at  her  with  wide  eyes 
of  horror. 

'  Helen  dear,  what  is  it  ?  You  aren't 
vexed  with  me  for  a  passing  fancy  ?  But 
nonsense  !  Of  course  there  is  nothing  to 
vex  you.  Do  tell  me  what  is  troubling 
you/ 

Bee  rose,  came  to  her  friend,  and  knelt 
down  beside  her. 

1  Read  that/  said  Helen,  giving  her  the 
anonymous  letter. 

She  watched  her  face  as  she  read.  Bee 
turned  pale  as  she  took  in  the  sense — pale 
with  anger.  Her  very  lips  were  white,  and 
there  was  a  ring  of  bitter  scorn  in  her  voice 
as  she  said  : 

4  Why  do  you  show  me  such  a  thing  ?' 

'  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  it.     I  must 
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show  it  to  somebody/  said  Helen,  rather 
surprised  at  this  attack.  '  What  can  I 
do?' 

4  Take  no  notice  of  it.  A  wicked  slander !' 
cried  Bee  passionately.  She  rose  to  her 
feet,  and  her  little  figure  looked  tall  as  she 
stood  over  Helen,  her  eyes  alight,  her  lips 
set. 

'  But,  Bee — I  don't  know/  said  Helen, 
slowly  dropping  each  word  as  if  she  was 
afraid  of  it. 

'  You  don't  know  that  he  isn't You 

don't  know  him  better  than  that  !' 

'  It  sounds  dreadful,  I  know  ;  but  I  can't 
help  it.  If  I  could  be  sure  it  was  a  slander. 
But  what  you  have  said  just  now  gave  me 
a  fright,  and — and  other  things.' 

'  But  you  are  not  going  to  make  an 
accident  like  that,  and  my  stupid  fancy, 
grounds  for  doubting  him.  It  was  nothing 
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at  all.  It  has  made  an  impression  upon 
you  because  of  this/  touching  the  letter. 

'  Of  course/  said  Helen,  '  it  makes  me 
think  more  of  it.' 

1  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  said  nothing  !  But, 
Helen,  don't  you  see  —  can't  you.  see  that 
what  I  saw  is  nothing  to  go  upon  ?' 

'  Nothing  by  itself.' 

1  Nothing  even  with  this  precious  scrawl. 
It  is  too  absurd/  breaking  into  a  laugh, 
'  that  we  should  be  arguing  such  a  question. 
It  is  impossible  that  he  could  be  dishonest. 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  it  of  him.  I  feel  as  if 
I  ought  to  make  abject  apologies  to  him 
for  defending  him  from  such  a  charge.  If 
you  think  a  moment  you  know,  in  your 
heart  you  know  that  he  couldn't.' 

4  Oh,  Bee,  don't  talk  as  if  I  didn't  hate 
to  think  of  it  twice  !  I  feel  like  you  ;  I 
shall  be  ashamed  to  look  him  in  the  face 
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again.  It  is  horrible  !  I  have  told  myself 
so,  and  yet  I  can't  put  some  things  out  of 
my  head.  When  you  said  that  just  now, 
I  felt  as  if  there  was  no  escape  from  it. 
There  are  other  things  that  make  me  sus- 
picious, and  I  detest  my  suspicions/ 

4  Tell  me  what  the  other  things  are/  said 
Bee  softly. 

It  was  rather  difficult  for  Helen  to  do  so  ; 
so  much  of  her  uneasiness  was  made  up  of 
flitting,  half-formed  fancies. 

She  spoke  of  his  strange  manner  since 
Christmas  Day,  his  appearance  of  being 
worried  and  excited,  and  his  unaccountable 
desire  to  hurry  their  marriage.  She  had 
thought  it  unaccountable 

'  Not  at  all/  said  Bee  hurriedly.  '  He  is 
in  love  with  you/ 

But  that  explanation  Helen  did  not  think 
adequate.  That  was  all  very  well  in  novels 
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and  in  plays,  she  said  rather  impatiently ; 
but  in  real  life  it  was  altogether  different. 

Why  should  he  all  at  once  display  such 
an  ardent  desire  to  get  her  promise  before 
her  uncle  came  home  ?  Why  should  he  be 
so  anxious  to  hurry  on  the  marriage  ? 

'Just  as  if  something  had  happened 
which  made  him  afraid  of  a  secret  coming 
out,  and  he  daren't  give  uncle  a  chance  of 
discovering  it,'  said  Helen,  who  was  goaded 
by  Bee's  scornful  amazement  at  her  want 
of  faith  to  make  the  most  of  the  reasons 
for  her  doubts,  and  by  this  time,  merely  by 
dint  of  putting  vague  notions  into  words, 
had  arrived  at  a  much  more  definite  state  of 
mind.  c  It  made  me  uncomfortable.  I 
couldn't  understand  it,'  continued  Helen. 
i  He  said  he  would  like  to  marry  me  as  soon 
as  ever  uncle  came  home,  and  then  we  could 
go  quite  away,  and  have  a  home  in  some 
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foreign  country.  He  had  quite  given  up 
the  idea  of  living  in  England.' 

Bee  said  nothing.  She  was  looking 
straight  before  her  with  firmly  compressed 
lips.  He  intended  to  go  away,  and  not 
come  back  ?  Well,  what  did  it  matter  ? 
Nothing  to  her. 

Only  she  had  fancied  that  he  cared, 
enough  for  the  friends  he  had  made  in 
England  to  wish  to  live  among  them.  It 
gave  her  a  sharp  pain  at  her  heart  to  think 
that  he  could  deliberately  wish  and  plan  to 
see  them  no  more.  She  forgot  Helen's 
tale  in  the  bitterness  of  her  contempt  for 
herself. 

'  Bee,  don't  you  see  that  if  I  do  feel 
worried,  it  isn't  for  nothing  ?'  said  Helen. 
c  When  I  put  all  these  things  together,  I 
don't  know  what  to  think.' 

4  But,  Helen,  you  cannot  think  that  there 
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is  a  word  of  truth  in — that!  It  is  too 
wild.' 

6  So  I  thought  at  first.  But  '—Helen 
dropped  her  voice — '  that  is  the  very  thing 
that  frightens  me.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  It  is  so  wild — it  is  not  what  anybody 
would  think  of  inventing.  It  isn't  a  likely 
slander.  I  can't  help  thinking  so/  added 
Helen,  as  Bee  uttered  an  inarticulate  ex- 
clamation of  disgust  and  wrath.  '  And 
there  is  another  thing  I've  thought  of. 
Do  you  remember  when  you  asked  Mr. 
Fairfax  one  day  how  prisoners  lived  ?' 

'Yes.' 

4  Did  you  notice  his  look  ?  I  did,  and 
I  wondered  why  he  was  so  unwilling  to 
talk  about  it.  Now,  why  should  he  mind  ?' 

'  Mrs.  Somers  thought  that  perhaps  he 
had  some  relation ' 
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'  She  noticed  it  too/  said  Helen  quickly. 
'  Oh,  Bee,  I  don't  know  what  to  do  !  I 
am  so  dreadfully  afraid  there  is  something 
in  it.' 

1  You  can  very  soon  settle  that.  Show 
him  the  letter.' 

<  Oh,  I  couldn't !' 

4  To  be  sure,  it  would  do  no  good.  I 
forgot  that/  said  Bee,  in  a  caustic  tone. 
i  As  your  suspicions  have  gone  so  far,  you 
would  probably  not  believe  his  word  if  he 
did  deny  it.' 

Helen  was  silent.  She  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  she  would  believe  his  word ;  the 
feeling  that  there  was  a  mystery  about 
Fairfax  had  grown  very  strong  in  her. 
She  was  worried  and  perplexed,  and  she 
resented  such  an  unusual  state  of  things. 
She  knew  so  little  about  him,  and  he  had 
not  talked  openly  about  himself;  he  had 
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answered  her  rare  questions,  and  that  was 
all.  She  recalled  this  now ;  and  the  know- 
ledge that  he  had  been  reserved  about  his 
life  did  him  harm.  Why  was  he  so  reticent 
unless  he  had  something  to  conceal  ? 

'  You  couldn't  show  it  to  him/  said  Bee, 
in  a  softened  tone.  '  You  couldn't  ask  a 
man  to  deny  such  an  accusation ;  he  would 
feel  insulted.  But  there  must  be  other 
ways  to  set  your  mind  at  rest,  Helen.  I 
think  I  know  how  you  feel ;  you  have 
thought  about  this  till  you  are  too  worried 
to  see  anything  properly.  You  don't  doubt 
him  willingly.  If  one  knew  any  friends  of 
his  who  could  tell  one  about  him.' 

'  He  always  says  he  has  neither  friends 
nor  relations/ 

'  Well,  he  can't  help  his  want  of  rela- 
tions. Mrs.  Somers,  you  know,  said  the 
Fairfaxes  were  scattered.  But  there  must 
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be  people  who  knew  him  before  he  got  his 
money  and  began  wandering.  I  know  he 
lived  in  Middleton.  I  wonder  whether  my 
cousin,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  would  know  any- 
thing of  him.  I  could  try  to  find  out.  If 
she  can  get  him  a  good  character  from  her 
Middleton  friends,  will  you  believe  in  him? 
It  is  a  chance  of  getting  some  certainty. 
But,  unfortunately,  I  don't  know  what  his 
name  was  before  he  took  the  name  of  Fair- 
fax. Do  you?7 

'  Yes ;  he  told  me  one  day.  I  asked 
him,'  said  Helen.  '  It  was  Lingen.' 

4  Lingen  !'  repeated  Bee.  i  Are  you 
sure  ?' 

;  Quite  sure.  Ah,  Bee,  you  have  remem- 
bered something!'  cried  Helen,  as  she  saw 
the  change  in  Bee's  face.  '  You  heard 
something.  Tell  me!' 

VOL.  n.  37 
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Into  Bee's  mind  had  flashed  the  remem- 
brance of  what  she  had  heard  at  Mrs. 
Kennedy's — '  Poor  young  Lingen  !  Very 
likely  it  was  he  whom  you  saw,  Bee' — 
and  the  story  which  had  followed. 

4 1  heard  some  talk  about  a  person  of  that 
name  when  I  was  in  Middleton  once/  she 
said  slowly. 

;  It  is  true,  then/  said  Helen  breath- 
lessly. 

The  two  girls  looked  at  each  other,  both 
pale  and  excited;  then  Helen  exclaimed,  as 
if  full  comprehension  had  only  then  dawned 
upon  her : 

4  Oh,  Bee,  it  is  dreadful !  I  thought  he 
was  good — really  good.  And  all  the  time 
he  was  deceiving  me.' 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
shed  a  few  hot  tears.  Bee  sat  motionless ; 
she  had  no  right  to  cry  over  him,  and  she 
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was  too  startled  for  any  demonstration.  It 
could  not  be  true,  she  told  herself;  and  yet 
the  conviction  that  it  was  true  had  struck 
her  heart  with  a  chill.  She  felt  almost 
irritated  at  Helen's  tears.  What  was 
the  good  of  crying  ?  It  did  not  mend 
matters. 

4  What  did  you  hear  ?'  said  Helen  at* 
last. 

'  Oh,  how  can  I  tell  you  such  a  hateful 
story !'  cried  Bee  impatiently.  '  Don't  ask 
me.  I  can't  go  over  it.' 

'  It  was  the  same  that  is  in  the  letter, 
then,'  said  Helen,  with  a  sob. 

*  Not  quite  the  same,'  said  Bee,  rallying 
her  courage  and  overcoming  her  shrinking 
from  the  subject.  '  People  were  not  sure 
that  he  was  to  blame.  I  was  told  that  he 
— if  he  is  the  same  person,  wasn't  con- 
sidered guilty  by  everybody.' 

37—2 
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1  But  he  was  tried  and  imprisoned  ?' 

c  The  person  I  heard  about  was/  returned 
Bee  almost  doggedly. 

i  Well,  I  am  glad  I  came  to  you,'  said 
Helen,  after  a  pause.  4  You  won't  tell 
anybody,  Bee — you  won't  repeat  it,  will 
you?' 

Bee  burst  into  a  laugh  which  verged  on 
the  hysterical. 

<  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ask  me  that, 
she  said.     '  Do  you  suppose  I  should  feel 
any  temptation  to  tell  such  a  story  about — 
any  friend  of  ours  ?' 

'  No,  no;  I  know  better.  It  was  a  foolish 
thing  to  say.  But  I  should  so  hate  for 
people  to  know  the  real  reason  why  it  is 
broken  off  between  us ' 

'  You  are  going  to  break  with  him?'  said 
Bee  coldly. 

'  Of  course.     Wl  at  else  can  I  do  ?' 
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'  I  —  don't  know.  Yes ;  I  do  know 
what  you  can  do  —  you  can  stick  to 
him.' 

'  Bee !     In  spite  of  this  ?' 

1  In  spite  of  this.  Oh,  all  the  more  for 
this !'  cried  Bee,  her  voice  trembling  with 
earnestness.  '  It  was  all  over  long  ago, 
and  it  was  not  very  certain  that  he  was  to 
blame,  and  you  know  he  is  good.  It  must 
have  been  a  mistake.  You  know  you  can 
trust  him.  He  wants  you  so  much;  he 
is  lonely,  and  very  often  unhappy.  Oh, 
Helen,  how  can  you  send  him  away  ? 
Think  how  he  loves  you  —  think  how 
grateful  he  will  be  to  you  for  loving 
him!' 

She  came  to  Helen  again,  and  kneeling 
by  her,  looked  imploringly  into  her  face. 
She  might  have  been  begging  for  a  great 
gift  for  herself:  there  was  such  an  intensity 
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of   persuasive   entreaty   in   her   voice   and 
eyes. 

Helen  turned  away,  and  shook  her  head ; 
a  little  moved  by  Bee's  earnestness,  but  not 
convinced  by  it. 

1  It  will  be  so  hard  for  him  if  you  give 
him  up/  urged  Bee ;  '  lie  will  feel  it  as 
most  men  couldn't.' 

'  He  had  no  right  to  ask  me ;  he  must 
have  known  that  if  I  knew  the  truth 
about  him,  it  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.' 

Bee  could  understand  why  Fairfax  had 
felt  that  there  was  no  barrier  between  him 
and  Helen,  but  she  could  not  tell  her 
friend  the  circumstances  which  excused 
him. 

'  Perhaps  he  ought  not  to  have  concealed 
anything  from  you,'  she  said.  '  Generally 
I  think  that  concealment  between  people 
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who  wish  to  marry  is  unpardonable.  But 
one  can  forgive  him.  It  must  be  so  very 
hard  for  him  to  speak  of  it.  I  can  under- 
stand how  impossible  it  would  be;  and  if 
he  really  did.  do  nothing  wrong  —  and 
indeed,  Helen,  some  people  thought  he  had 
suffered  unjustly — can't  you  see  that  he 
might  feel  at  liberty  to  keep  silence?' 

'  No/  said  Helen.  '  If  he  was  not  to 
blame,  why  should  he  not  tell  me  the  whole 
story?' 

'  It  would  have  been  better  to  be  open. 
But  he  would  feel  sore  and  afraid  that, 
though  he  was  innocent,  you  would  shrink 
from  him  because  he  had  been  punished. 
He  did  not  give  you  credit  for  the  courage 
you  have,'  said  Bee,  with  a  smile  which 
was  like  a  shadow  of  her  usual  smile. 

4 1  am  afraid  I  have  very  little  courage. 
I  do  shrink  from — disgrace,'  said  Helen. 
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Bee  moved  a  little  away  from  her,  and 
a  hot  flush  dyed  her  cheeks  for  a  moment. 

'  You  ought  not  to  throw  such  words  at 
him,  Helen/ 

'  I  don't  mean  any  harm/  said  Helen,  in 
surprise.  '  But  people  will  use  such  words 
about  it.  You  cannot  bear  to  hear  it  said, 
though  you  are  only  his  friend — how  do 
you  think  I  could  bear  to  know  that  it  was 
said  of  him,  if  we  were  married  ?  Oh,  I 
could  not  bear  it !' 

4  If  I  cared  for — a  man/  said  Bee  slowly, 
'I  would  not  care  what  anyone  said,  so 
long  as  I  believed  in  him  myself;  and  the 
worse  they  said,  the  more  I  should  long  to 
do  for  him,  so  that  I  could  help  him  to 
bear  it.  What  may  crush  one,  is  light 
enough  if  there  are  two  to  stand  up 
against  it.' 

*  It  is  very  fine  to  talk,  Bee/  said  Helen, 
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a  little  wearily ;  '  but  if  you  were  in  my 
place,  you  might  feel  that  it  isn't  so  easy  to 
do  as  you  say.  I  suppose  that  I  don't  care 
enough  for  him ;  for  instead  of  wanting  to 
help  him,  I  am  frightened.  I  couldn't  go 
away  with  him  among  strangers  to  live  all 
my  life  in  a  foreign  country.  We  couldn't 
live  in  England — I  see  now  why  he  talked 
of  settling  abroad — and  I  should  be  afraid. 
It  would  be  dreadful.  He  will  always  be 
unhappy  about  this,  and  how  could  I  help 
him?' 

Bee  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  and  walked 
away.  She  had  done  all  she  could.  She 
had  tried  to  secure  his  happiness,  desiring 
his  good  as  unselfishly  as  woman  could, 
and  she  had  failed. 

4 1  am  very  sorry  for  him,'  said  Helen, 
tears  coming  into  her  eyes  again ;  i  but  I 
am  sure  I  ought  to  give  him  up.' 
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1  Well,  if  you  feel  like  that,  perhaps  you 
ought/  said  Bee. 

She  felt  suddenly  tired.  Her  voice  was 
faint,  as  if  she  had  worn  it  out  by  talking 
for  hours ;  she  sank  down  in  her  chair  with 
a  feeling  of  exhaustion. 

4 1  need  not  tell  him  the  real  reason,'  said 
Helen.  '  He  may  think  what  he  likes  of 
me — he  may  think  me  fickle — that  will  be 
better  than  telling  him  I  have  found  out.' 

4 1  don't  see  how  you  could  tell  him,'  said 
Bee  wearily. 

4 1  am  sure  I  couldn't.' 

'  You  intend  to  keep  the  whole  thing 
secret  ?  You  wish  it  to  be  a  secret.' 

'  Oh,  I  shall  not  even  tell  my  aunt.  I 
wouldn't  let  it  be  known  for  the  world.' 

Helen  rose  to  go,  and  seeing  Bee's  pale- 
ness, remembered  for  the  first  time  that  Bee 
was  not  so  strong  as  usual.  She  did  not 
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spare  blame  of  her  own  thoughtlessness  and 
selfishness  in  tiring  her  friend. 

'  I  will  go  at  once.  You  look  quite 
worn  out.  Good-bye,  Bee  darling;  it  has 
done  me  good  to  talk  it  over  with  you.' 

Bee  did  not  return  her  kisses  as  Helen 
stooped  over  her,  and  her  good-bye  was 
languid.  Helen  had  her  hand  on  the  door, 
when  Bee  exclaimed : 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
letter  ?' 

'  I  shall  destroy  it,  of  course.' 

'  You  had  better  burn  it  here.  Make 
sure  of  it  at  once.  Give  it  to  me.' 

Helen  gave  it,  and  Bee  tore  it  across, 
flung  it  into  the  fire,  and  watched  till  every 
bit  of  paper  was  consumed. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

'  Not  of  those  who  care  the  more  for  men 
That  they're  unfortunate.' 

EE  remained  motionless  for  some 
time  after  Helen  had  left  her; 
lying  back  in  her  chair,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire  where  she  had 
seen  the  letter  burn.  She  had  received  a 
great  shock;  and  she  was  unable  at  first 
to  adjust  her  thoughts  to  the  new  state  of 
things :  she  could  only  look  in  blank 
amazement  at  the  fact  brought  before  her. 

That  it  was  a  fact — that  Fairfax  was  the 
young  Lingen  whose  story  she  had  heard — 
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she  did  not  doubt.  This  explained  pecu- 
liarities of  manner  in  him,  which  had  struck 
her  now  and  then ;  his  odd,  constrained 
way  of  speaking  of  that  first  meeting ;  yes — 
and  Bee  turned  pale  as  her  thoughts  went 
further — that  was  why  he  started  and 
knocked  the  candle  over  that  evening  when 
she  spoke  of  seeing  him  before.  No  wonder 
he  had  been  disturbed,  she  thought,  with 
sharp  compunction  for  the  pain  she  must 
have  unwittingly  given  him. 

It  was  true.  The  letter  had  contained 
no  baseless  calumny. 

But  though  she  felt  sure  that  it  was  true, 
it  seemed  wholly  impossible  to  believe  such 
a  thing  of  a  man  whom  she  knew  familiarly, 
and  who  was  her  father's  friend.  She  could 
not  think  it  of  him.  It  was  impossible  to 
associate  such  ideas  with  him — so  impos- 
sible as  to  be  ludicrous. 
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It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
Beatrice  had  been  brought  near  disgrace. 
She  had  only  so  far  thought  of  public 
shame  as  something  unutterably  dreadful, 
lying  far  beyond  her  sunny  bit  of  life, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  her — no 
more  than  starvation,  incurable,  torturing 
disease,  or  slavery.  Such  things  were; 
but  she  had  never  given  five  minutes' 
serious  thought  to  those  who  endured 
them,  and  had  only  pitied  them  vaguely, 
without  any  realization  of  their  suffering; 
as  when  she  had  commiserated  the  educated 
man  who  had  fallen  into  wrong-doing.  It 
was  one  thing  to  be  generally  sorry  for  an 
imaginary  person ;  it  was  another  to  find 
that  one  of  your  friends  had  been  through 
the  ordeal. 

It  was  not  in  human  nature  (trained  as 
she  had  been)  not  to  feel  a  sensation  of 
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repulsion  at  discovering  that  she  had  given 
her  hand  to  a  man  who  had  lost  his  right 
to  be  considered  her  equal.  As  the  truth 
broke  upon  her,  there  had  been  a  rush 
of  dismay  and  quick  resentment  at  being 
deceived ;  but  there  had  immediately  fol- 
lowed a  passionate  pity,  which  overcame 
her  momentary  anger.  She  remembered 
the  hints  which  had  been  dropped  that  the 
young  man  had  been  made  the  scapegoat 
for  others'  fault,  and  that  if  the  whole  truth 
were  known  he  would  have  fared  very 
differently. 

She  taxed  her  memory  with  eager  effort 
to  recall  all  that  she  had  heard  which 
could  plead  in  his  favour,  and  made  the 
very  most  of  it.  She  could  not  believe 
that  he  had  ever  done  anything  disgraceful. 
He  had  been  caught  in  a  mesh  of  circum- 
stance, it  might  be;  anything  was  more 
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credible   than   that   he   had    ever  deserved 
shame. 

She  thought  of  him  as  she  knew  him  ; 
of  his  freedom  even  from  the  follies  which 
are  considered  innocent  in  young  men ;  of 
his  care  for  the  poor,  his  generous  kindness, 
the  impression  which  he  gave  her  of  being 
truthful  and  upright — nay  more,  good  ;  and 
she  threw  back  her  head  with  a  defiant 
motion.  If  character  was  to  go  for  any- 
thing at  all,  he  must  be  acquitted  from  the 
charge  of  having  ever  been  dishonest ;  and 
she  could  only  pity  him  as  an  innocent 
sufferer. 

It  was  very  necessary  for  Bee  to  gain 
this  confidence  in  him.  It  is  sometimes 
set  forth  that  women  should  under  all  cir- 
cumstances bear  with  a  man,  care  for  him, 
cling  to  him ;  and  the  deeper  he  falls,  the 
more  tenderly  they  must  regard  him,  and 
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seek  to  save  him.  One  wonders  sometimes 
whether  the  preachers  of  this  precious  theory 
regard  women  as  morally  imbecile ;  putting 
evil  for  good  and  wrong  for  right ;  and 
loving  what  is  bad,  instead  of  loathing  it. 

But  Bee  had  no  morbid  inclination  to 
regard  wrong- doing  as  a  claim  to  her 
deepest  compassion.  She  pitied  Fairfax  with 
a  yearning  anguish  because  she  believed 
him  innocent.  From  what  she  knew  of 
him,  she  was  sure  he  could  not  have  yielded 
to  a  temptation  to  vulgar  dishonesty ;  and 
she  trusted  him  with  shame  that  she  had 
ever  wavered  in  her  confidence.  It  was 
only  for  the  first  instant  that  she  had 
faltered ;  then  she  was  ready  to  defend  him 
to  Helen  and  advocate  his  cause  with  her. 

She  was  absorbed  now  by  the  thought  of 
Fairfax's  trouble.  Since  the  accident  she 
had  striven  by  every  means  in  her  power 
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to  keep  her  thoughts  from  straying  towards 
him.  That  night  she  had  recognised  the 
nature  of  her  feeling  for  him — only  partially 
and  dimly,  for  she  was  too  proud  to  con- 
fess to  herself  a  liking  for  a  man  who  did 
not  care  for  her,  and  when  she  was  once 
roused  to  see  any  danger,  her  rectitude,  as 
well  as  her  pride,  tried  to  crush  down  the 
stirrings  of  forbidden  affection.  Her  nature 
was  awakened  to  energetic  resistance,  and 
she  was  resolute  to  overcome  her  weakness. 
She  would  root  out  her  foolish  fancy.  She 
was  strong  enough  to  do  it ;  she  would  not 
give  place  for  a  willing  moment  to  a  weak- 
ness which  she  was  ashamed  of,  a  weakness 
which  was  disloyalty  to  Helen  as  well  as  to 
herself. 

But  that  day  she  could  think  only  of 
him.  She  forgot  herself;  she  forgot  that 
she  had  no  right  to  care  for  him ;  every- 
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thing  was  forgotten  but  his  hard  lot.  Her 
heart  went  out  to  him  in  self- forgetful  pity. 
It  was  so  cruel  that  his  life  should  be 
darkened  by  such  a  cloud.  He  must  have 
suffered  so  much.  She  felt  the  pathos  of 
it  with  intolerable  keenness ;  she  revolted, 
as  we  all  do,  against  the  idea  of  misery 
endured  for  another's  sin. 

In  the  afternoon  she  went  out,. and  took 
her  way  to  Rose  Villa.  She  had  seen  Mrs. 
Carlyon  pass  towards  the  village,  and  knew 
that  she  would  find  Helen  alone. 

Helen  was  in  the  breakfast-room,  sitting 
with  a  mournful  countenance  over  a  low 
fire.  She  started  up  as  the  maid  opened 
the  door,  and  was  beginning  to  say,  '  I 
told  you  to  let  nobody  in  till  my  aunt 
came  back/  when  she  saw  who  her  visitor 
was. 

1  Oh,  Bee,   I  am   glad   you  have  come/ 
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she  said,  with  a  rapid  change  of  tone.  '  I 
didn't  want  to  see  callers,  but  you  are 
different.  Sit  down  here.  Oh,  I  have  had 
such  a  day!' 

'How?' 

'  How  ?'  echoed  Helen ;  c  why,  don't  you 
understand  how  miserable  it  is  for  me  to 
find  out  such  things?  I  can't  get  them 
out  of  my  head.  I  have  thought  of  nothing 
else.' 

'  I  have  thought  of  it,  too.  I  am  so 
sorry,'  said  Bee,  in  her  low,  earnest 
voice. 

'  Darling  Bee !'  said  Helen  caressingly. 
'  I  know  how  you  feel  for  me.' 

Bee  made  a  restless  movement ;  and  little 
as  she  thought  of  herself  just  then,  a  flush 
rose  to  her  face.  It  was  not  Helen  she  had 
been  thinking  of  w^hen  she  said  she  was 
sorry. 
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She  shrank  with  natural  shame  from  full 
consciousness  of  her  unchecked  feeling  for 
him;  a  terror  of  betraying  her  vehement 
sympathy  for  him  came  over  her,  but  she 
thrust  it  away.  There  would  be  time  and 
to  spare  to  indulge  in  fears  and  regrets 
about  herself;  she  would  repent  in  dust 
and  ashes  presently  before  her  own  sense 
of  the  becoming,  because  she  had  taken  his 
misfortunes  so  passionately  to  heart ;  and 
she  would  torment  herself  with  questions 
as  to  how  much  she  had  shown.  She 
must  bear  all  that  as  well  as  she  could. 
Now  she  must  try  to  do  what  she 
could  for  him;  that  was  the  important 
thing. 

'  I  am  sorry  for  you  and  for  him,  Helen/ 
she  said.  '  It  is  dreadful  to  think  how 
unhappy  his  life  has  been  made.  I  want 
to  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can  remember 
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what  I  heard  about  him,  I  couldn't  do  it 
properly  this  morning.  I  was  so  horrified 
at  first.' 

Helen  did  not  look  very  willing  to  listen, 
but  Bee  did  not  observe  her  expression. 
She  had  come  with  a  definite  purpose,  to 
make  one  more  attempt  to  save  him  the 
pain  of  losing  Helen.  She  would  make 
another  appeal,  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances; and  she  would  have  more 
chance  of  prevailing  after  Helen  had  re- 
flected quietly.  When  she  had  got  over 
the  first  shock  of  surprise,  her  affection  for 
him  would  make  itself  heard ;  and  she 
would  begin  to  feel  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  give  him  up,  now  that  things  had 
gone  so  far. 

4 1  gave  you  a  wrong  impression,  I  fear, 
in  my  astonishment/  said  Bee.  '  If  you 
will  listen  to  all  I  know,  you  will  see  that 
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there   is   a   brighter    side   to   it   than   you 
imagine.' 

'  That  is  impossible/  said  Helen  mourn- 
fully. i  Nothing  can  make  it  any  brighter. 
You  can't  soften  down  a  fact  like  that/ 

There  was  a  shrinking  accent  in  her 
voice  which  irritated  Bee;  it  was  suggestive 
of  the  way  in  which  people  would  regard 
him,  and  it  roused  a  strong  impulse  to 
protect  him  and  stand  up  for  him. 

'  But  if  he  didn't  deserve  it  ?  Surely  it 
would  be  better  that  he  had  done  nothing 
wrong  ?' 

'  What  good  does  that  do  if  he  can't 
prove  it?' 

4  It  must  make  a  difference  in  your  way 
of  thinking  of  him.' 

'  Yes ;  of  course,  in  one  way.  But  the 
world  would  not  believe  it ;  he  will  always 
be  under  a  cloud  where  the  story  is  known. 
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And  even  if  he  was  cleared  now,  he  would 
neyer  really  get  over  the  disgrace/  said 
Helen,  in  an  injured  tone.  '  It  is  a  thing 
that  ruins  a  man  for  good;  he  cannot  throw 
it  off;  it  will  always  be  dragged  up  against 
him.  I  am  so  thankful  that  I  have  found 
out  in  time.  Think  what  it  would  have 
been  to  hear  it  —  after  !' 

She  shivered,  with  a  look  of  distaste  and 
recoil  as  from  something  horrible. 

1  Don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it/ 
she  added.  'I  should  like  to  forget  it  all 
as  soon  as  I  can.  I  have  sent  my  letter  to 
his  address  in  London.  I  hope  he  will  get 
it  to-night.' 

'  You  have  written  ?' 

'  Yes.     I  wrote  this  morning.' 

'  Then  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell 
you  anything/  said  Bee  slowly.  '  We  had 
better  not  talk  about  it,  as  you  say.' 
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4 1  wrote  as  kindly  as  I  could,  but  I  tried 
to  make  him  see  that  I  was  quite  decided. 
So  there  is  an  end  of  it/  said  Helen,  with 
a  sob. 

She  was  really  very  sorry  that  this  was 
the  end.  It  was  hard  upon  her  that  when 
she  had  learnt  to  like  him,  she  should  be 
forced  to  give  him  up. 

' 1  don't  know  what  my  aunt  will  say/ 
she  said,  drying  her  eyes.  '  She  will  be  so 
angry,  and  she  will  tease  so  to  find  out 
why  I  refused  him.' 

'  Yes/  said  Bee,  '  you  must  be  on  your 
guard.' 

'  Oh,  I  will !  There  is  no  need  for  any- 
body to  know/  said  Helen  earnestly.  '  It 
won't  come  out,  as  he  is  going  away.  I 
suppose  his  real  reason  is  that  somebody 
has  turned  up  who  knows,  and  he  is  afraid 
of  his  telling  people.  He  will  go  directly 
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now,  I  suppose,  as  there  is  nothing  to  wait 
for.  I  hope  he  will.  It  would  be  so  un- 
pleasant if  anything  came  out  here.' 

Helen  talked  a  little  longer  in  the  same 
strain,  bemoaning  herself  for  this  untoward 
turn  of  affairs,  and  making  Fairfax  so 
entirely  a  secondary  personage  that  Bee 
wondered  at  her  egotism.  Their  points  of 
view  were  very  different.  The  woman  he 
cared  for  thought  of  herself  first;  the 
woman  who  believed  he  did  not  care  for 
her  thought  of  him  with  a  passionate 
pity  which  excluded  all  thoughts  of  her- 
self. 

Helen  was  sorry  for  him,  but  her  chief 
feeling  was  sorrow  for  herself  at  being 
mixed  up  with  such  an  affair ;  it  was  her 
misfortune  that  she  dwelt  upon.  There  are 
people  to  whom  their  second-hand  connec- 
tion with  any  trouble  is  infinitely  more 
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important  than  even  that  of  the  chief 
sufferer — people  who,  if  their  dearest  friend 
came  to  unmerited  disgrace,  would  feel  that 
the  deepest  tragedy  of  the  occurrence  lay 
in  the  fact  that  they  knew  the  person 
concerned  ;  and,  in  pitying  themselves  for 
their  involuntary  association  with  such  an 
unpleasant  event,  would  entirely  forget  to 
feel  for  the  man  who  lost  all  by  it. 

Helen's  lamentations  filled  Bee  with  scorn 
which  she  found  it  hard  to  hide.  What 
did  it  matter  about  her  ?  Her  happiness 
was  not  blighted ;  her  life  was  not  maimed 
and  spoilt.  It  was  plain  that  she  did  not 
care  much  for  him.  All  that  she  had  to 
bear  was  her  aunt's  displeasure  for  not 
accepting  him, 

Bee  went  out  of  the  house  with  angry 
impatience  in  her  heart.  A  few  steps  from 
the  gate,  she  saw  a  man  coming  towards 
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her.  Her  heart  gave  a  great  throb,  her 
breath  came  in  short  gasps  as  she  recog- 
nised Fairfax.  It  seemed  marvellous  to 
hear  him  speak  to  her  in  his  usual  way, 
and  to  answer  his  inquiry  after  her  health 
calmly,  as  though  she  knew  no  more  of  him 
now  than  she  did  yesterday. 

1 1  thought  you  were  in  London/  she 
said  nervously. 

4 1  have  just  come  back.  Your  arm  is 
going  on  well  ?' 

1  Oh  yes,  thank  you  !  It  is  quite  better, 
as  they  say  in  the  north.' 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  He  waited; 
evidently  he  was  going  on  to  Rose  Villa. 

'  Will  you  walk  back  with  me,  Mr. 
Fairfax  ?'  she  said  impulsively. 

She  must  prevent  him  from  seeing  Helen 
then ;  she  strove  weakly  to  save  him  that 
pain.  He  must  know  that  he  had  lost  her ; 
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but  if  he  saw  Helen  when  she  was  fatigued 
with  excitement,  he  might  force  the  real 
reason  of  her  refusal  from  her ;  and  he  must 
be  spared  that  humiliation. 

'  It  is  getting  dark/  added  Bee,  with  an 
embarrassment  which  was  only  for  an  in- 
stant. She  was  too  much  preoccupied  with 
the  awkwardness  of  his  sudden  return  to 
think  of  anything  else. 

They  walked  slowly  back ;  Bee  loitered 
of  set  purpose ;  she  felt  as  if  every  minute 
that  she  could  keep  him  with  her  was  a  gain. 
He  had  very  little  to  say,  but  she  did  not 
observe  his  constrained  silence :  she  was 
trying  to  devise  a  plan  to  prevent  a  meeting 
between  him  and  Helen.  But  the  range 
of  strategy  in  common  life  is  peculiarly 
limited,  especially  when  you  have  a  habit 
of  scrupulous  veracity. 

c  Won't  you  come  in  and  have  some  tea  ?' 
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she  said,  as  they  reached  the  Vicarage  gate. 
'  Papa  will  be  glad  to  see  you.' 

''  No,  thank  you.     I  must  go ' 

'  You  had  better  not  go  to  Rose  Villa/ 
she  put  in.  c  Helen  is  not  very  well  to-day  ; 
she  has  a  bad  headache.' 

' 1  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  Is  she  down- 
stairs ?'  he  said,  and  from  his  tone  she 
understood  that  he  would  call  in  spite  of 
her  advice. 

No  doubt  he  was  very  anxious  to  see 
Helen ;  and  no  doubt  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  Bee  should  interpose  with 
unasked-for  counsel. 

i  Yes,  she  is  downstairs  ;  but — but  I 
don't  think  you  can  see  her,  Mr.  Fairfax.' 

He  had  followed  her  up  the  garden  path, 
and  by  this  time  they  were  in  the  light 
which  came  from  the  hall  window.  He 
scanned  her  face  with  a  puzzled  expression. 
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4  Is  she  so  ill  ?'  he  said. 

1  She  is  not  at  all  well,'  said  Bee,  looking 
down  and  feeling  ashamed  of  her  poor 
success  in  diplomacy.  '  She  does  not  ex- 
pect you  this  afternoon ;  she  thought  you 
were  staying  in  London/ 

'  Very  well/  he  said,  rather  drily.  '  If 
you  think  I  had  better  stay  away,  I  will 
do  so.' 

4 1  know  she  would  be  surprised  to  see 
you/  said  Bee.  l  She  wrote  to  you  this 
morning/  she  added,  thinking  only  of  pre- 
venting him  from  seeing  Helen  before  the 
letter  reached  him. 

He  looked  at  her  again  with  piercing 
scrutiny.  A  flash  of  intelligence,  then  a 
dark  look  of  disappointment  crossed  his 
face.  He  understood  more  than  she  had 
meant  to  say. 

'  I   shall   get   the  letter   in  due  time.  I 
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suppose,'  lie  said  quietly.  '  Good -afternoon, 
Miss  Clare.' 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears. 

'  Oh,  I  am  sorry  !'  she  said,  in  a  broken 
voice. 

She  would  not  have  been  so  demon- 
strative at  any  other  time ;  but  she  was 
unhinged  with  the  agitation  of  the  day,  and 
she  could  not  keep  back  her  tears  and  her 
impulsive  exclamation.  He  drew  his  hand 
from  hers  quickly,  and  turned  away. 

Bee  rushed  off  into  the  garden  in  a 
paroxysm  of  impatience,  her  hands  clenched, 
her  eyes  smarting  with  hot,  salt  tears.  It 
was  too  cruel,  she  felt  angrily,  that  she 
should  have  to  give  him  this  wound,  that 
she  must  tell  him  Helen  had  failed  him. 

Why  had  she  interfered  ?  Why  had  she 
not  kept  herself  clear  of  other  people's 
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business?  she  asked  herself,  inclined  to 
think  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  presump- 
tuous, gratuitous  meddling. 

c  I  am  always  saying  things  which  must 
hurt  him  !  When  I  asked  him  those 
dreadful  questions  about7 — (Bee  could  not 
fill  up  the  blank  even  in  her  thoughts) — 
'  and  when  I  spoke  of  the  first  time  I  saw 
him — oh,  how  I  must  have  tormented  him  T 
she  thought  remorsefully.  'And  now,  to 
crown  all,  he  finds  out  from  me  that  Helen 
has  broken  with  him.  It  would  be  no 
wonder  if  he  hated  me  when  I  have  made 
such  associations  for  myself  in  his  mind/ 

She  walked  about  in  the  dusk  and  quiet, 
till  she  was  mistress  of  herself.  She  was 
not  the  sort  of  girl  who  finds  relief  at  any 
time  in  a  good  cry,  and  her  few  tears  were 
quickly  dried;  but  her  agitation  was  not 
quelled  so  soon.  The  excitement  of  the 
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day  had  reached  its  highest  point  now: 
the  meeting  with  him  had  made  her  realize 
more  fully  than  she  had  done  yet  the 
strength  of  her  feeling  for  him;  and  the 
pain  of  hurting  him  was  the  last  drop 
which  made  her  full  heart  overflow. 

Her  grief  for  him  revealed  her  love.  She 
loved  him  with  all  the  force  of  her  nature ; 
loved  him  the  more  passionately  because 
she  could  do  nothing  for  him,  the  more 
desperately  because  he  needed  love  so  much. 
Prosperous  and  happy,  he  could  not  have 
touched  her  as  he  did  in  adversity  and 
disappointment.  If  things  had  gone  well 
with  him,  she  would  have  suppressed  any 
feeling  but  friendship  for  him ;  but  she 
could  not  turn  away  from  him  when  she 
knew  of  the  disaster  that  had  fallen  upon 
him.  That  drew  her  to  him  with  beseech- 
ing that  could  not  be  denied. 
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There  was  not  a  thought  of  herself  in  her 
heart.  She  could  not  be  anything  to  him : 
he  loved  Helen.  She  could  only  grieve  for 
him,  and  long  for  the  power  of  giving  him 
comfort.  Her  love  that  day  was  as  selfless 
as  one  may  imagine  the  love  of  an  angel 
for  a  mortal  might  be:  it  was  pure  pity 
and  tenderness. 

Fairfax  had  understood  her  well  enough. 
So,  that  was  over.  Helen  had  decided 
against  him.  It  came  as  a  shock,  for  he 
had  not  expected  a  final  refusal ;  in  all  his 
thoughts  lately  he  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  she  would  accept  him. 

He  had  rushed  away  to  London  merely 
for  change  of  scene,  if  haply  it  might  re- 
lieve the  unrest  which  possessed  him.  He 
was  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  every- 
thing seems  awry,  and  Cheynehurst  was  so 
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hateful  to  him  that  to  leave  it  only  for  a 
few  hours  seemed  desirable. 

His  fear  that  he  might  be  discovered 
through  Bee  had  blown  over ;  but  he  was 
still  tormented  by  a  vague  nervous  dread 
which  made  him  thoroughly  ashamed  and 
angry  at  his  own  weakness.  Perhaps 
somewhere  else  he  could  shake  it  off,  and 
be  a  man  again.  And  he  must  fly  from 
her  presence  because  he  dreaded  her  power 
over  him — because  he  could  say  no  longer 
he  could  have  loved  her ;  he  did  love  her, 
and  he  was  fully  aware  of  it. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  blinding 
himself  to  the  truth.  It  was  no  longer 
the  tantalizing,  uncertain  feeling  which  she 
had  inspired  in  him  once  —  which  had 
hovered  now  and  then  perilously  near 
aversion;  all  doubts  and  hesitations  were 
swept  away  in  the  strong  current  of 
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passionate,  miserable,  wasted  love.  He 
struggled  against  the  new  power  which 
swayed  him ;  he  felt  injured,  as  if  she  had 
done  him  a  wrong  by  troubling — though  it 
was  unconsciously — his  peace.  His  only 
wish  was  to  free  himself;  even  if  he  were 
not  bound  to  Helen,  he  never  could  be 
anything  to  Beatrice  Clare. 

And  he  was  bound  to  Helen ;  he  cared 
for  her  tenderly  and  truly — not  with  this 
unrestful  yearning,  but  with  a  far  healthier 
affection ;  all  his  hopes  for  the  future  were 
bound  up  with  her. 

He  came  back  feeling  all  the  more  tender 
towards  Helen  because  of  the  wavering  of 
his  heart.  It  was  only  a  momentary  weak- 
ness, he  tried  to  believe,  for  he  hated  to 
think  he  was  fickle ;  he  would  overcome  it. 
He  would  not  be  made  miserable  by  a  love 
which  circumstances  forbade,  and  which 
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was  mad  and  hopeless.  He  schooled  him- 
self severely,  shame  at  his  own  want  of 
steadiness  making  him  stern. 

He  remembered  all  that  had  driven  him 
from  Bee,  how  he  had  turned  away  from 
her  gaiety,  repelled  by  her  very  sweetness 
and  brightness ;  how  she  had  made  him 
feel  afraid,  and  he  had  positively  shrunk 
from  her. 

He  thought  how  Helen  had  seemed  to 
suit  him,  and  how  content  he  had  been 
once  in  the  hope  of  gaining  her  affection. 
If  he  only  could  reach  that  quiet  satisfac- 
tion and  placid  hope  again. 

And  then  as  he  looked  back  longingly  to 
it,  the  face  of  Bee  came  between  him  and 
all  the  gentle  images  he  tried  to  form — 
smiling  triumphantly,  maddening  him  with 
vain  longing,  denying  him  even  the  peace 
which  had  to  serve  him  for  happiness. 
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Still  he  resisted — still  he  tried  to  wear 
out  this  tyranny.  When  Helen  was  once 
his  wife,  and  they  had  left  Cheynehurst,  he 
would  be  cured  of  his  fever.  She  would 
calm  him,  and  give  him  rational,  sober 
content. 

And  now  he  had  lost  even  that.  He 
must  not  hope  for  affection  and  gentle 
companionship — they  were  as  unattainable 
as  the  rapture  of  satisfied  love.  The 
future  he  had  dreamt  of  had  vanished, 
and  he  was  left  with  his  shattered  hopes 
alone.  He  ought  to  have  felt  the  loss  a 
heavy  one. 

Yet  even  while  he  saw  how  much  he 
had  lost,  he  was  aware  of  different  emotions 
from  those  of  regret  and  disappointment. 
Something  very  like  relief  was  in  his  heart 
—  a  certain  reckless  satisfaction  that  he 
could  allow  himself  to  love  as  he  would. 
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He    need    no    longer    struggle.      He   was 
free. 

The  seriously  formed  projects  which  he 
had  been  cherishing,  the  sober,  well-laid 
scheme  of  life  which  promised  so  well, 
floated  from  him  so  completely  that  not 
even  a  regret  was  left  him ;  it  all  vanished 
before  the  dreams  to  which  he  deliberately 
gave  himself  up.  They  did  no  wrong  to 
anyone  now. 

Bee  was  with  him  that  evening.  He  let 
himself  dwell  upon  the  image  of  her  face 
which  he  could  call  up  so  clearly ;  he  saw 
it  again  as  he  had  seen  it  that  day,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  her  lips  quivering; 
he  felt  again  the  soft  clasp  of  her  slender 
fingers  ;  he  heard  again  the  break  in  her 
voice  as  she  said,  '  I  am  sorry.' 

Was  she  so  sorry  for  him  ?  He  had 
been  very  abrupt  and  ungracious  to  her. 
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Why  had  he  not  stayed  and  taken  her 
sympathy  ?  He  mourned  sincerely  for  that 
lost  opportunity.  Well,  he  would  make 
up  to-morrow  for  missing  it.  He  would 
go  to  the  Vicarage,  and  let  her  comfort 
him. 
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